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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


If with the beginning of a new year the war is 
not yet over, peace has nevertheless begun. At 
the present moment in the Orange River Colony 
some 7,000 more children are being educated than 
at any period under the late government. In a few 
months 100 additional teachers will arrive and a 
training college for teachers will be opened. Sensible 
and successful colonisation has already been organised. 
Special offers, of which some eighty men have at present 
availed themselves, have been held out to genuine 
settlers. Parcels of land have been given them, rent 
free, under certain conditions and for a certain period. 
_ It is probable that in the next month or so very large 
tracts of land will be occupied by these yeomen, and 
when the scheme for the future colonisation of the 
country is formulated this body of settlers will compose 
a quite invaluable nucleus. They will have won unique 
experience and will have given the lead to wavering 
colonists. The prospect has been fully discussed by 
the ‘‘ Bloemfontein Post”, and the witness this paper 
bears on the spot to the excellence of the internal 
organisation during the course of a difficult war may be 
taken as a trustworthy earnest of coming prosperity 
when peace is assured. ; 


In the immediate neighbourhood of Johannesburg the 
return of peace is even more marked. Land in the 
vicinity is selling for as much as £50 an acre, in 
speculation on the approaching prosperity. Even the 
Boers are said to be convinced of the good time coming 
and to be showing eagerness to obtain their share of 
the benefits that follow the Pax Britannica. The output 
from the mines steadily and quickly increases. At the 
beginning of December it was some six times as great 
as in May last, and every argument suggests the con- 
tinuance of the growth in production. Already four 
hundred refugees return each week and within the 
effective shelter of the blockhouses they are beginning 
to enlarge the area of work. Even Lydenburg is 
returning to activity. Incidents such as the Tweefontein 
disaster may again occur to check the approach of a 


formal peace ; but Lord Milner’s successes of organisa- | 


tion represent a solidity of progress which is almost as 
concrete a barrier to the efforts of the irreconcilables as 
are Lord Kitchener’s lines of blockhouses. 


The clever courage of De Wet’s attack on Colonel 
Firman’s camp at Tweefontein is made clear by the 
fuller accounts. The Boers climbed a precipitous kopje 
barefooted and were not seen : ntil they were within a 
few yards of the pickets. De Wet’s losses were con- 
siderable but much smaller than ours and he captured 
two guns. For the last week of the year Lord Kitchener 
reports 328 Boers accounted for, in which total De Wet’s 
losses are not included. The Boers were supposed to 
have made some attempt at concentration in Natal and 
the blockhouses by Laing’s Nek were unsuccessfully 
attacked by unknown numbers of the enemy. Since 
this repulse Leeuwkop, between Lindley and Vrede, is 
said to have become the headquarters of De Wet. Lord 
Kitchener is making some change in his methods of 
attack. It has been decided that at this stage in the 
war artillery is of little use so several howitzer batteries 
have given up their guns and been formed into corps 
of ‘‘ artillery mounted infantry”. By this means some 
of the best troops in the army will be retained in active 
service and the general mobility immensely increased. 


Some astonishing revelations concerning the intrigues 
between the Russian and Chinese Governments have 
been communicated by Dr. Ular to the Paris correspon- 
dent of the ‘“‘ Times”. If Dr. Ular’s information is 
accurate, Li committed to paper his conviction that 
Russia had fomented the Boxer movement for her own 
purposes, that Russia was the only Power able and 
willing to help the Dowager Empress and that Prince 
Ukhtomsky definitely offered to help her against the 
Western Powers. ‘‘ As compensation” Russia was to 
‘* dispose of the tributary provinces”. At the moment 
there is considerable progress in Chinese affairs. 
Numbers of Chinese troops have entered Peking and 
it is confidently expected that the Court will return 
within the week. Every effort is being made to 

repare a pompous welcome. The Court is to make 
its way through enthusiastic and reverential crowds; 
so far as is possible all the damage committed by the 
foreign troops has been hidden, if only by lath and 
plaster; in short the fiction that the Court has 
been absent on a sort of tour round the provinces is 
being assiduously kept up. It is said that the Chinese 
Foreign Office has requested the Legations and the 
foreigners not to witness the procession as it enters 
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Peking. There is a pathetic quaintness about the re- 
uest which should disarm opposition ; but prestige in 


Legations may be disinclined to concede this point. 
The slightest abatement of their full rights on the part 
of the Legations may be taken by the credulous Chinese 
as a confession of weakness and a recognition of victory 
for the Court. 


| 
hina depends so much on odd observances that the | 
| 
| 


threatened that, though he would rather the Gordian 
knot should be untied if possible, yet it would have to 
be cut by an Hungarian independent fiscal policy, if 
Austria did not quickly come to a definitive settlement. 


Three nations, Germany, France and England, have 
grounds of complaint against Venezuela; and this 


| negative community of interest should help to convince 


_ the reluctant peoples and politicians of the several 


The Indian National Congress—it would be as reason- | 
able to speak of the European nation—has held its — 
annual meeting at Calcutta and no one seems a bit the | 


worse or better of it. After the usual loyal utterances | 
of an abstract character by the President, the Congress 

went through its customary programme of impugning 

the general policy and most of the principal measures 

of the Indian Government. It deplores military ex- | 
penditure and a costly foreign agency, which appears a | 
practical way of regretting the existence of British | 
rule. Under the euphemism of ‘an annual abstraction — 
of national wealth” it laments the injury to material | 
progress which ‘India suffers from paying her debts. | 
Two public commissions are apparently required to | 
ascertain and formulate the poverty of the people on 
an accurate scientific basis. The poverty and famine | 
are as usual ascribed to the action of Government while | 
the remedy indicated by this democratic assembly is to | 
present a still larger share of the State revenue from 
land to the land-holding classes and to confer more 
public appointments on the class it represents. England, 
is to pay for the British troops serving in India and 
capital is to be stimulated, whatever that may mean, 

and the currency measures which have saved Indian | 
finance are apparently to be reversed. It speaks well | 
for the Viceroy’s personal popularity that, while the 

Congress regrets the generally reactionary policy of 

Government, the President applauds his zeal for the 
advancement of the people and the rectitude of his | 
intentions. 


The New Year is always used on the Continent as the 
season for international amenities. Russia, France | 
and Italy have made especial use of the opportunity : 
Russia and France to reassert their friendliness, France | 
and Italy to suggest the need of greater goodwill for — 
the future. No startling change in the balance of | 
parties underlies this interchange of compliments ; but 
among rulers President Loubet has certainly reason to 
congratulate himself and his Government on the year’s 
work. Not only have they maintained their own 
supremacy as a political party in France, but they have 
done good work for the general peace of Europe. The 
small concessions made to Italy in Africa were no doubt 
dictated by a genuine desire to do away with the 
notion that France and Italy were natural enemies. A 
few years ago the culminating phrase of abuse in a 
Parisian vocabulary was ‘‘ une espéce d’Italien”. But 
this sort of sentiment now no longer prevails even 
among the cabmen, and both people and politicians | 
have discovered that there is no cause of friction left 
between the two countries. Speaking generally, and | 
isolating this country, there is every sign of the increase 
of mutual good feeling between European nations. 


There was one exception to the conventional New 
Year’s speeches in that of Herr Szell, the Hungarian 
Premier, who was not so pleasant in his language 
towards the Austrian member of the Dual Empire as he 
was plain and trenchant. Hungary’s economic position 
will be injuriously affected by the new German tariff 
which will exclude much of Hungarian produce, while 
her manufacturers are liable to be swamped by German 

oods. It has become all the more important to 

ungary therefore that her interests should at present 
especially be safeguarded. In effect they are com- 
— by her association with Austria. Jealousy of 

ungarian competition and the strife between the 
Nationalist parties in Austria combine to prejudice the 
consideration of economic questions in which Hungary © 
is interested. These extraneous motives account for 
the delay in settling the new Customs arrangement | 
between Austria and Hungary. -Herr Szell declared © 
that the twelfth hour had struck and he distinctly | 


countries of the need for co-operation in South American 
affairs. At the moment Germany is chiefly concerned. 
She has three causes of dispute. Her citizens and 
financiers have lost money owing to the continual civil 
tumults ; there are considerable compensations due to 
her merchants for actual damage ; and lastly the interest 
on the loan of 1896 has not been paid. Asmall portion 
of this capital was subscribed by England and France, 
and it has been suggested in several quarters that now 
is the time to press for payment. Certainly a fine 
opportunity exists for European co-operation; but 
Germany shows a tendency to continued tolerance and 
thinks it better to give Venezuela a chance of first 
attaining to internal tranquillity. This tolerance is the 
more unexpected as Venezuela is quite capable of pay- 
ing her debts ; and there is no reason why the committee 
appointed to assess the damages should not soon be 
ready with their decision. Also, President Castro has 
been not a little arrogant. 


His independent bearing towards Germany originated 
no doubt in the expectation that the United States 


_ would be too envious of European interference in South 


America to allow the Venezuelan Government to be 
bullied, that is to say, to be made to pay its debts. These 
South American republics have already found out the 
value of the Monroe Doctrine and amuse themselves by 
playing off the United States, their chief enemy, against 


_ European nations, whom they rightly regard as lesser 
enemies. 


In this way the Monroe Doctrine, vaunted 
as a powerful agent in the maintenance of peace, is 
likely to become an effective cause of squabbles. A 
comic-opera atmosphere is lent to this particular set of 
occurrences by the details of the Venezuelan rebellion. 
A ship, rechristened the ‘‘ Libertador”, was fitted out, 
it is alleged, in London and Antwerp for the service 
of the rebels. President Castro has proclaimed this 
ship a pirate vessel and offered £2,000 as a reward for 
its capture. It would have been more to the point if he 
had offered German creditors some of this superfluity. 


It is a favourite habit of the superior American to 
treat Canadian progress with mild contempt. For some 
reason Canadian population has never increased in the 
ratio which is to be desired in any new country. But 
the advertisement given to the Dominion by the Prince 
of Wales’ repeated reference to the illimitable resources 
yet to be tapped will no doubt have some effect, and 
the rapid extension of the railways will encou- 
rage settlement. The rate at which population in- 
creases however is no measure of Canada’s general 
advance, and even the superior American will admit 
that the latest trade returns of the Dominion are 
remarkable. In ten years Canada has doubled her 
exports and nearly doubled her imports. To what 
extent the business of the past year has been affected 
by the preferential arrangement with the Mother- 
country remains to be seen when the full figures are 
published. The main point at the moment is that 
Canada has had a record year, and unless all informa- 
tion as to trade movement forthcoming recently is 
unreliable, there has been considerable improvement in 
the business with Great Britain. That improvement 
would have been much greater if the preferential 
arrangement had been reciprocal, and not as one-sided 
as everything affected by our so-called Free Trade 
system is. 


The Imperial Institute has made a Christmas offering 
of itself to the nation. As Lord James said, the pro- 
posal comes as a surprise, and it is all the more of a 
surprise because it seems that the chequered and 
inglorious career of the Institute has at last issued in 
success. That the Institute is no longer in the straits 
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in which it floundered during the first decade of its 
existence is something. The Government by relieving 
it of its liabilities and the University of London by 
becoming a valuable tenant have saved it. In the hour 
of its prosperity, it elects to give itself away in a manner 
very different from that in which it has been given 
away'on occasions before. Whether its action is due to a 
sense of chivalry, which Lord James modestly refrained 
from mentioning, or whether its mstive is merely 
euthanasia, it is impossible to say. Lord James attri- 
butes the decision of the council to the competition of 
the Board of Trade. The advisory commercial func- 
tions of the Board and the Institute overlapped, and it 
was no doubt feared that the new competition might 
result as disastrously as the old. Much of the work 
the Institute elected to do in the early days was better 
done by the Royal Colonial Institute ; as a club it was 
a farce; the music halls were more attractive in their 
variety entertainments ; and the one good thing it ever 
did, the importation of the Strauss orchestra, proved 
too much for it. 


That the nation will accept the offer of the Institute 
is pretty certain. An enterprise with such objects 
started under such auspices could not be allowed to 
collapse altogether, but the use to which it can be put 
is a problem the Government may not find it easy to 
solve. The purpose for which it is best adapted is a 
Colonial and Imperial museum. If it could also be 
made the nucleus of a sort of colonial exchange, where 
commercial men interested in the colonies could meet, 
exchange ideas and transact business, its importance 
would instantly be increased. Care must be taken that 
the support which it will derive from its connexion with 
the Government does not operate to the detriment of 
the Colonial Institute which has thriven so well with- 
out official assistance. The Imperial and the Colonial 
Institutes should be each other’s complement. The 
Imperial will derive one great advantage from the 
change. Colonial Governments will no longer look at 
it askance. When the enthusiasm in which it was 
born had died away and the business side of the 
scheme was looked at more closely, colonial subsidies 
began to fall off. There is now an opportunity, of 
which the most should be made, for a joint effort on 
the part of the Imperial and Colonial Cabinets. 


The revenue returns for the last nine months of the 
year, that is the first three quarters of the financial 
year, are thoroughly satisfactory in the gross total. 
The exchequer has already received 47,994,402 of an 
estimated £ 12,070,000 for the twelve months, although 
by far the greater part of the increased income-tax has 
not yet been collected. However immoral may be the 
nature of this tax, its results are certain to give Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach’s figures a plausible semblance. In 
only one department is there any remarkable deficiency. 
Stamps were estimated to bring in an additional 
4,175,000 for the twelve months. In fact during the 
nine months they show a decrease of £190,000. The 
immediate cause is not at once apparent but the fact is 
unpleasant, as expenditure on stamps has been com- 
monly accepted as bearing a definite relation to the 
general prosperity of the country. There was every 
sign that Christmas brought in to the Post Office its 
usual increase of wealth and those post offices which 
were open after midnight on 31 December were besieged 
with people demanding all the new stamps. But this 
curious zeal for being, as such people would say, up to 
date will not greatly affect the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 


The promised Royal Commission to inquire into the 
coal supplies of the United Kingdom has been appointed. 
Its objects are to test the resources of the coalfields ; 
to estimate the rate of exhaustion; to discover the 
effect of exports on the cost of coal in the country ; to 
discuss the possibility of reducing cost by such methods 
as cheapening of transport and avoidance of waste, and 
lastly to find out if the mining industry is maintaining 
its competitive power with the coalfields of other 
Powers. The constitution of the Commission is 
thoroughly representative and very strong in technical 


knowledge. The railways, the colliery companies, the 
miners’ federations, are all represented and men of 
science including engineers, chemists, and geologists 
have a sufficiency of members on the Commission. The 
total number is sixteen, and it is hoped that the 
thoroughly business quality of the Commission will 
enable it to reach a common-sense conclusion with the 
minimum of delay. The retention of an adequate supply. 
of coal in the country is a duty of national defence, and 
is so far a subject to which the over-rated conclusions © 
of political economy do not apply. 


The King has received from an unnamed donor the 
sum of £200,000 for ‘‘some charitable or utilitarian 
object”; and has decided, according to the ‘‘ British 
Medical Journal”, to erect a sanatorium for tuberculous 
patients. An advisory board of eminent medical men 
has been appointed ; £800 has been set apart to provide 
three prizes for plans and suggestions. The sanatorium 
is to hold a hundred patients, twelve of whom are to 
pay in full, the rest only a nominal amount. The King 
has always shown a special interest in consumption. 
The conference in 1808 was held owing to his suggestion 
and he showed detailed interest in the proceedings at 
last year’s congress. This new sanatorium should give 
help to that class who most need it : those who cannot 
afford private attendance and do not feel qualified to 
put themselves on the charity of the hospitals. 


Professor Loeb and Dr. Matthews, two Americart 
men of science, have published a new theory of nervous 
energy which, if true, may revolutionise medicine as 
thor.ughly as the discovery of the bacillus or the cir- 
culation of the blood. Omitting the mass of technical 
terms in which the explanation of the new discovery is 
wrapped up, one may roughly describe nerve action, as 
understood by these two Americans, to be a succession 
of electric discharges which are associated with ‘‘ the 
alternate gelatifying and liquefying of nerve matter”. 
By working on this theory Professor Loeb has kept 
alive for a long period the unfertilised eggs of the sea 
urchin. The argument is that if this can be done with 
the eggs of a sea urchin, it can be done with a live 
urchin, whether echynodermic or human. It is a long 
jump from the longevity of an urchin’s egg to the 
qualified immortality of a man, but it is at least pos- 
sible that these two eminent men of science will be able 
to make good their claim. Unfortunately the desire 
for immediate notoriety has so often given Americans 
of all sorts a fondness for anticipatory puffs that we 
may postpone for a little the altering of the definition 
of man into conformity with this new electric hypo- 
thesis of the professors. 


Information, absolute and authentic, has been un- 
earthed by every dabbler in parliamentary intrigue 
concerning the crisis in the Liberal party. Lord 
Rosebery and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, we are 
assured, have enjoyed colloguings together and sent 
each other ultimatums. In addition to the tale of 
interviews, or so-called facts, discursive conjecture on 
the movement of the intrigues has run riot, and Tories 
and Radicals have shown equal emulation in offering 
suggestions for the new Opposition. The press is 
resolved to bridge the whole gap between the Chester- 
field speech and its promised sequel on the twentieth 
of this month. Lord Rosebery should be flattered ; 
the public is playing his game for him, and the only 
danger is that this ‘‘cramb repetition” may convert 
Lord Rosebery into a sort of Aristides. It would be a 
pity and an injustice if this were so. Whatever he is, 
Lord Rosebery is not a bore ; and in other respects he 
is much too unsound to bear serious comparison with 
Aristides. Nobody need be driven into ostracism, 
unless it be the critics. Their contradictory ‘‘ facts” 
are like nothing so much as the prognostic almanacs 
for 1902 just published; the Zadkiels see a cataclysm 
for the precise date when the Raphaels foretell a national 
rejuvenescence. We notice that Lord Rosebery asks 
in the preface to the published edition of his Chesterfield 
speech for more ‘‘ spade-work ” on behalf of his policy. 
Does it not strike him that his gang of navvies would 
probably get to work quicker, if he would turn the first 
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sod himself? Lord Rosebery will note with relief that 
his publisher has not on this occasion asked for a 
«favourable notice ” of his speech. 


Those who follow from a distance the detailed doings 
of that Society, to which they habitually give a capital 
initial, will have extracted full satisfaction from several 
thrilling episodes of the week. It is the season of 
servants’ balls and a servants’ ball may be a very excel- 
lent entertainment in certain circumstances, when the 
under housekeeper and first kitchenmaid are not 
tempted to go into debt for millinery judged suitable to 
the standard of the house. By all means let there be 
servants’ balls, or to use the more ‘‘ genteel ” phrase now 
in vogue, household balls ; and let ‘‘ his Grace open the 
ball with Mrs. Jones the housekeeper”, and let Mrs. 
Jones extract a year’s dignity from the august juxta- 
position. But what business has the press with these 
low-life above-stairs domesticities? Why gild the 
refined gold of Mrs. Jones’ satisfaction by publishing 
the news in prominent paragraphs? Two such para- 
graphs printed during the week in papers with large 
reputation and still larger circulation will possibly be 
treasured as heirlooms by two members of two house- 
holds ; that of the Postmaster-General and that of the 
Duke of Westminster. 


The Shakespeare-Bacon controversy in the ‘‘ Times” 
might well have been reserved for August. We 
are mildly surprised to see that so clever a man 
as Mr. Mallock has taken to mare’s-nesting, but we 
cannot say we were sorry to read the rebuke which he 
administered to Mr. Sidney Lee. It is capital fun 
playing the pike among the minnows, but it tends to 
spoil your sport when you find you have dashed into a 
shoal which contains one fish at least as big and power- 
ful as yourself. Big type in the ‘‘ Times” and the place 
of honour on the daily list of correspondents do not 
entitle you to suggest that those whose views are not 
your views are fit only for the lunatic asylum. Be- 
sides, though Mr. Lee has written a life of Shakespeare 
—hinc illz lacrimz perchance—and handled we forget 
now how many folios, he has no actual monopoly in 
Shakespeare. He is not qualified to license or take 
out a certificate for Shakespeare. It is hard to play 
the part of a literary Mr. Podsnap. 


The Bank returns of Thursday reflect the heavy 
demands of the outside market, the other securities and 
other deposits having each risen by about £12,000,000. 
The total reserve is stronger by pr Proper and the coin 
is larger by £528,700 currency having been returned 
to the Bank after the close of the year. The 
resultant of the various changes is a decrease of 
7% per cent. in the proportion which now stands 
at 33 per cent. and although this will probably 
show improvement in the next return, no immediate 
reduction in the Bank rate is likely to occur. The 
colony of Natal has again become a borrower, the issue 
of a 3 per cent. loan at the price of £93 per cent. for 
41,945,000 having been announced. The very favour- 
able reception accorded to the last issue from Natal 
and the progressive policy of the colony in develop- 
ment of its natural advantages are satisfactory 
features and the new loan will doubtless be more 
than fully subscribed. The stock markets during 
the past week have been principally interested 
in South African gold shares, and South American 
loans. A steady rise throughout the list has resulted 
in the former market, although a slight drooping is 
apparent at the time of writing, by no means an un- 
favourable feature as it should check undue specula- 
tion. English railways have been active with an up- 
ward tendency principally in the heavy lines. American 
rails have been neglected as regards volume of business 
although prices have responded to the advances marked 
in New York, especially in ‘‘coalers”, Eries and 
Reading having had substantial rises. West Africans 
have been firmer and Industrials have been largely 
dealt in. On the whole the tone of the stock exchanged 
for the first week of the year has been brighter than for 
many months past. Consols 94;;, Bank rate 4 per 
cent. (31 October, 1901). 


THE SESSION OF 1902. 


5 hee is no mystery about the coming session of 

Parliament. The plan has been revealed to us 
explicitly by the leading members of the Cabinet. 
The main business of the second Parliament of King 
Edward VII. is to be the reform of its own procedure. 
It is a cheerless prospect, for we know of no occasions 
when the House of Commons is more uninteresting 
and more undignified than when it is engaged in dis- 
cussing and amending its own rules of business. Of 
members of Parliament there is a large proportion who 
neither understand nor care about its procedure, while 
to the man in the street and in the clubs its jargon is 
as unintelligible as that of a Scotch deed or a medical 
prescription. We have had too much experience of 
these sessions devoted to procedure. For weeks and 
months the wrangling continues over apparently micro- 
scopic questions of form, involving no principle 
whatever, unless the extension of Government con- 
trol over the representative chamber be a principle. 
And we are told by Cabinet Ministers and their 
friends that it is a very important principle, for 
unless more power is given to the Executive to loose 
and to bind the House of Commons cannot recover its 
“efficiency”. Nevertheless, we are not enthusiastic 
about this lengthening of the arm of the Govern- 
ment: it is long enough already for the due control of 
patriotic and self-respecting Britons. As for those Irish- 
men, who “‘ side openly with our enemy in the field”, 
it were surely more sensible to turn them out neck and 
crop by special Act of disability for treason than to 
bind and gag the rest of the House for their sake. How- 
ever, these are not, we recognise, the days for common- 
sense remedies of that kind, which call for energy and 
courage. We must bow to the fashion of the hour ; 
and just now ‘‘ efficiency” is a word to conjure with. 
What kind of efficiency will be attained no one stops 
to inquire, as most people believe nowadays that the 
steam-roller makes the best, instead of the worst, of 
roads. Any addition to the time devoted to Govern- 
ment business and any tightening of the discipline over 
private members—however necessary from one point of 
view—cannot fail of two results, neither of them in our 
judgment desirable. More facilities for carrying and 
less for criticising Cabinet Bills means giving to the 
Parliamentary draughtsmen of the Treasury a power 
over the health the happiness and the property of 
their fellow-citizens which they ought not, upon any 
known principle, to possess. The two or three counsel 
who draw the bills of the Government are sometimes 
clever men; but they are never lawyers who have 
practised largely in the courts, and they are therefore 
unable to correct the defects of their professional train- 
ing by contact with the world. As a rule these 
Government draughtsmen are a mixture of the Treasury 
clerk and the now obsclete conveyancer ; and yet it is 
their pen that settles the affairs of the millions, and for 
generations. Hitherto the criticism of the House of 
Commons and the Committees has kept these gentle- 
men from doing much harm: but any further diminu- 
tion of the critical function of Parliament must increase 
their power and that of the permanent officials in the 
departments, whose instructions they receive. Another 
objection to the multiplication of rules for putting down 
‘‘obstructives”, ‘‘ traitors”, or whatever you like to 
call those who oppose, is that it will extinguish finally 
the already obsolescent art of Parliamentary oratory. 
Even the dazzling fence of debate cannot be practised 
in handcuffs. But this is an argument so literary and 
so unpractical that we must apologise for mentioning it 
to men of business. 

But whilst the members of the House of Commons 
are wasting the best part of the session in unedifying 
squabbles over new rules, great events in another part 
of the world will compel their intermittent attention. 
It is quite certain that after Easter the problem of the 
settlement of South Africa will be ripe for discus- 
sion. It is equally certain that long before that date, 
during the debate on the Address, the South African 
question will be brought up. Its discussion will be 
doubly interesting, both from the issues involved and 
from its effect upon the fortunes and composition of 
the Liberal party. Round South Africa will revolve 
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the various sections of the Opposition, and it will be 
instructive, as well as amusing, to watch their changing 
attitudes and relations. We should not be surprised 
if the followers of Lord Rosebery were to make the 
coming Session a test of the strength of their 
position, which will of course depend upon the 
quantity and quality of their ‘‘spade-work”. As 
the only enemy against whom they are called upon to 
intrench can be Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 
force, the Conservatives, as disinterested spectators, 
ought to have much sport this session. By the bye, 
the House of Lords will have a rare opportunity of 
focussing the attention of the nation upon itself, which 
it is to be hoped it will not neglect. While the Com- 
mons are discussing rule No. 536, their Lordships can 
hold really interesting debates upon the army and the 
resettlement of our new colonies. The House of 
Commons would then be made to understand, by com- 
parison, to what a position of ridicule and insignificance 
it has reduced itself. 

There are only two other subjects, which must per- 
force crop up during next session, and to which we 
cannot here do more than allude, though they are 
both of great significance, finance and education. 
Judging from the way in which the price of Consols 
has risen lately, financiers seem to have made up 
their minds that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will not require to borrow a large sum, and that 
if he should he will get the money by means of a 
Transvaal loan guaranteed by Great Britain, and not by 
a fresh issue of Consols. We are not sure that the City 
has not rushed to a wrong conclusion. A considerable 
sum of money will certainly be wanted for civil as well 
as military purposes in South Africa, a sum which can- 
not possibly be met out of the revenue of this country. 
Whether the Government will decide that the time has 
arrived for the issue of a South African loan, no one can 
say. It is well known that the value of the property to 
which Great Britain succeeds as heir-at-war of the 
South African Republic and the Orange Free State is 
enormous. 
the war is near enough to justify a mortgage upon this 


is to be hoped insuring her future no less against internal 
anarchy than against aggression from the north. This 
unhappily appears to be an unattainable ideal. The next 
best thing to the formation of a unified state would be 
the creation of a union sufficiently vigorous to maintain 
the integrity of all its members; but even this would 
appear to be aconsummation as hopeless as the former. 
The jealousies of the various members which would com- 
posesuch a union are clearly not to be lulled into any sort 
of agreement for the pursuit of acommon purpose. We 
are not more likely to see any lasting friendship be- 
tween Argentina and Chile or between Chile and 
Bolivia or Peru than we are between France and 
Germany. These are the more progressive elements 
in the South American world, and when we come to 
the centre we find equal jealousies between peoples less 
advanced in the political scale. The Pan-American 
Congress has at all events made clear that the inter- 
national differences of these republics are irreconcilable, 
and their one point of agreement, a common jealousy 
of their great neighbour on the North, only points the 
moral of the situation. 

While we admit and deplore these facts we protest 
against the tone of our press which sees in South 
America nothing but an object for contempt and abuse 
and is ready to regard that continent of infinite possi- 
bility as the lawful prey of North American greed. It 
would be more to the point if journalists would devote 
themselves to considering what would be the next best 
thing to a South American union or alliance for ex- 
ternal purposes. We pointed out a few weeks ago 
that the wisest policy for this country was to en- 
courage the advance of Germany in the New World 
as a most useful counterpoise to an overwhelming 
predominance of the United States, which is the only 
other possible outcome of the prevailing political con- 
ditions. We repeat, to save misapprehension, that 
we are not discussing these questions in any 


_ spirit of special hostility to the United States.. The 


But it may not be thought that the end of | 


newly acquired wealth, in which case there will be | 


another unpleasant Budget. A really serious attempt 
may be made to deal in a large and comprehensive 
spirit with the co-ordination of primary and secondary 
education. 
elsewhere in this number. Some undreamt-of calamity, 
in the shape of war or pestilence, may of course sweep 
up from some quarter of the heavens. But barring 
accidents the Legislature begins its labours this year in 


But that is a subject with which we deal | 


promptings of prejudice either for or against any par- 
ticular nation is but a crazy foundation on which to 
rear a policy ; both points of view may be changed by a 
change of circumstances; the solid interests of your 
own people are the only sure ground on which to build. 
This is the basis on which the United States always 
work and no reasonable man will deny that they are 
wise in their generation. For a time they may be 


| apparently swayed by sentiment but that never 


lasts long. 


brighter circumstances than we have seen since the | 
_ that of Spain; but the vested interests of the cane- 


beginning of the war. 


ENGLAND AND THE AMERICAS. 


HE news this week from both the Central and 
Southern quarters of the American continent has 
served to remind us that the greatest political problem 
of the new century still awaits solution. We hardly 
need repeat what we have so often tried to enforce 
that that problem is the fate of South America. How 
greatly its ultimate settlement may affect ourselves is 
-lear enough when we remember that there are only 
three Powers upon whose relations the destiny of the 
world will hinge, Russia, the United States, and the 
British nation. Whether we shall be friendly or the 
reverse to one or both is the most momentous question 
which can be offered for our consideration and, so far 
as the United States are concerned, the answer to it 
must very largely depend upon the view we take of 
the South American Republics. For this reason, if for 
no other, it is to be deplored that the majority of our 
journalists write in the strain they do of those countries. 
It is quite true that they are not models of political 
decorum and it may be conceded even by their friends 
that the Latin races have not yet evolved or assimilated 
the best methods of conducting representative institu- 
tions. Though they would resent the deduction, there is 
little doubt that the form of government most likely to 
ensure their prosperity would be the consolidation of 
all into one empire under the direction of some strong will 
such as is giving peace and prosperity to Mexico, and it 


The most glaring instance in recent 
years, and by far the most entertaining, has been 
that of Cuba. Cuba was freed only to be ruined 
unless the Americans give her a market to replace 


sugar growers of Louisiana and the beet-growers of 
the West say no, while the journals which shrieked 
for war with Spain on behalf of the Cubans are now 
telling the latter that they cannot expect the United 
States to reduce their own profits to preserve them 
from starvation. ‘‘ We have our own trade and plant- 
ing interests to remember”, says a leading American 
journal, ‘‘and we cannot afford to put them aside 
even for a people toward whom we feel so friendly 
an interest as the Cubans. Their prosperity will be 
always wished for and assisted but our own must, in 
the nature of things, be of the first concern with us.” 
This, in the circumstances, may be a reading of 
American obligations ironic to the point of cynicism, 
but it is a supremely just rendering of the true American 
Spirit which is that of the business man 4 outrance. 
‘* We will give you all the benefits of the theories of our 
Declaration of Independence but we will not lose a red 
cent to save you from ruin.” Thus sentiment and 
acquisitiveness may be satisfied alike. If we would 
only remember that the Americans are to be believed 
when they thus describe themselves as actuated by 
purely business considerations we should save ourselves 
a large number of gratuitous humiliations and still more 
unprofitable speculations in a stock which has no real 
market value, the presumed gratitude of political and 
commercial rivals. The only sensible policy for us 
is to refuse in any way to discourage German enterprise 
in South America. As to the opposite policy of recog- 
nising formally the Monroe Doctrine American journals 
laugh it to scorn and tell our philo-Americans that the 
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Monroe Doctrine can take care of itself and wants no 
recognition to make it effective. When we become wise, 


if ever, we shall treat the Monroe Doctrine as occasion — 


demands. 

The presence of Germans in South America tends 
to redress the balance of the New World and save 
our Empire from a grave menace. With a strong 
European Power in the South and a great World 
Power in the North the too exuberant aspirations 
of Pan-Americanism would be checked; at present 
they bid fair to range at their will. Central America 
is already looked upon by American Imperialists as 
their own, and these views are encouraged by their 
Government, for a ‘‘ Bureau of American Information ” 
exists at Washington where every detail regarding the 
South American States is recorded and published in a 
monthly bulletin. The feeble surrender of our Clayton- 
Bulwer rights has knocked away the last barrier to the 
unlimited progress of the North Americans in the 
central regions. With Cuba and Porto Rico in their 
hands as well as an inter-oceanic canal, the Caribbean 
Sea will become an American lake. Without extrinsic 
opposition the progress southwards of this ‘‘ immense 
country ” will be inevitable by all the teaching of history. 
The presence of weak but turbulent States on the 
frontier will mean as it has always meant continuous 
and inevitable advance. Were the Spanish-American 
countries ever to pass under Northern control, as 
has Ecuador already in a financial sense, it would 
mean the imposition of tariffs against all foreign com- 
petitors and the capture by the United States of the 
whole of the South American trade. This indeed was 
the avowed object of the U.S. Imperialists at the Pan- 
American Congress, the formation of a New World 
Zollverein in the two Americas. With such open 
warnings before us, why do we hesitate to protect our- 
selves in time? The answer would seem to be found 
in the extraordinary hallucination still prevalent, 
though not so prevalent as it was, that a common 
origin with a merest fraction of the Eastern Americans 
will secure us the permanent friendship of the 
States. The story of the Venezuelan dispute of 
1895 should be sufficient to dispel such idle dreams. 
History does not teach us that peoples closely allied in 
blood always remain friends. Far from it. Nor have 
the Americans any real or widely spread affection for us 
as we are constantly being reminded by letters from the 
United States. When your philo-American is really 
logical, he will admit that the realisation of his 
favourite theories involves inevitably the transfer 
of Canada to her immense neighbour. This, though 
he often styles himself an Imperialist, he declares 
to be inevitable, and when he carries his views 
to extremes he has been known to advocate the absorp- 
tion of our own country by the United States as likely 
**to prove the end of all our troubles”. So indeed it 
would be, as death puts an end to the woes of life. We 
have ourselves heard this policy seriously propounded by 
one of the most distinguished of living Nonconformists. 
We do not refer to Mr. Stead who has also been 
ventilating these views which are indeed the reductio ad 
absurdum of our present policy of universal surrender to 
the United States. We notice with pleasure a contra- 
diction of the ominous announcement that Lord 
Pauncefote wishes to ‘‘square up” all differences 
with the United States before he leaves Washington, 
which would mean, as was hinted, that Canada cannot 
expect our firm support on the Alaska question. That 
the present Government should be really contemplating 
an abandonment of Canada after all the sacrifices made 
by the latter for the Empire is not perhaps inconsistent 
with certain spots on their record, but it would clearly 
be inconsistent with any claim on their part to direct 
any longer the affairs of a great Empire. 


THE PROSPECTS OF THE EDUCATION BILL. 


: PERHAPS it would be better to say ‘‘an” instead 
of ‘*the” Education Bill, for it is not certain 
that there will be one: and it is well that the country 
should look that possibility in the face. It has generally 
been supposed that a great measure of educational re- 
form is to be the legislative prize essay of the year. 


The attempt has been taken for granted. The subject 
| has long been set, and many compositions have been 
sent in: but the selection has yet to be made: there is 
the first difficulty. So much mischief has ensued in 
the past from the Government and the public not pro- 
perly envisaging the whole question of an educational 
scheme in time to produce any results that we should 
like all thinking men to try seriously to grasp the 
situation now in the first days of the year, and before 
Parliament has met. We do not want any more 
still-births or abortions ; if we cannot have the real 
thing, let us have nothing. This is a piece of work 
which cannot be done by instalments. The education 
question is one ; and reform must be one, and there- 
fore indivisible. A scrap thrown to the country will 
rightly be accepted only as a try-on or a sop. 

We do not propose on this occasion to discuss the 
possible matter of the Bill, either what it will be or 
what in our view it should be. We propose rather a 
preliminary investigation into its circumstances and its 
chances of final perseverance. The difficulties in its 
way fall under four heads: (1) Differences in the 
Cabinet (2) Conservative opposition founded on ignor- 
ance (3) Liberal-Unionist opposition founded on tradi- 
tion (4) Sessional complications. 

That there are and have been differences in the 
Cabinet on the education question is matter of 
common knowledge. We are betraying no secret in 
frankly admitting it. The very composition of the 
Cabinet makes such differences absolutely inevitable ; 
the Unionist alliance sprang from causes wholly outside 
the kingdom of education. If these differences have 
not been arranged or should not be arranged, then 
there will be no bill; and far better that than a weak 
compromise or a docked reform. One good thing at 
any rate is likely to result from these preliminary thresh- 
ings. Ifa bill is introduced at all, it will be one under- 
standed of the whole Cabinet, and probably of the 
Government entire. Cross-purposes and failure to ap- 
preciate the effect of proposed amendments will not play 
havoc as they have done hitherto. Disappointed poli- 
ticians will not find it so easy again to wreck the prin- 
cipal bill of a Government in which they have failed to 
secure a place by getting a careless Leader to accept 
fatal amendments. We are confident that this time the 
Government will know where they are. 

The danger arising from Conservative ignorance is 
perhaps the greatest. Most Conservatives have never 
thought of national education at all, and frankly and 
honestly care nothing about it. Therein they differ 
from most Liberals and Radicals who affect a great 
interest, which in reality has no relation whatéver to 
schools and teaching, still less to those who are to be 
taught, but only to a political party move; usually 
a dig at the Church. The outcome in practice of 
Conservative indifference is, of course, apathy, which 
can only be met, though it can be met, by strenuous 
determination on the part of the Government. The 
Conservative who has thought about education is a 
greater difficulty to the whipper-in. In far the majority of 
cases this exceptional Conservative is exceptional solely 
because he has been brought into practical contact with 
a single aspect of this very wide question. His view 
is thus limited by his experience, while his experience 
convinces him that he is an expert, and therefore an 
authority. Naturally, he is very difficult to shake in 
his views, while equally naturally, indeed necéssarily, 
his views are false. Their perspective is wrong. Either 
he has served on a school-board, or on the committee of 
achurch-school. In the former case, the school-board 
is his road to fame, it is his entrée to public life, it 
is his vocation. Of course he magnifies his office. 
He is not anxious to dispossess himself by substituting 
for an institution in which he has obtained a place 
another which very likely will never know him. A 
committee of the county council cannot hold all the 
members of the school-board. Of course, he does not 
think that he is actuated by any concern for his own 
position ; he persuades himself, and perfectly honestly, 
that school-boards do serve a useful purpose, that they 
do their work fairly well, and that if his party on the 
board were permanently in a majority, which presum- 
ably would always include himself, school-boards would 


be the best possible authority for the elementary educa- 
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tion of such children as are not sent to church-schools. 
To such men a proposal to substitute throughout the 
country a single local authority—the County Council 
acting through a statutory committee—for school-boards 
will not commend itself. On the other hand, the Con- 
servative who has become an educational expert by 
serving on the managing committee of a church- 


‘ school generally looks at matters only from that school’s 


point of view. He will be glad of rate-aid but will 
not welcome outside representation: he will be eager 
to legalise the teaching of Church doctrine in board- 
schools to the children of such parents as desire it, 
but very probably will not be equally eager that Roman 
Catholics or Nonconformists should come into his 
school to teach their children. He will certainly resent 
his school being placed under the direction of the local 
authority along with County schools. Thus the unifica- 
tion of our educational system by placing both classes 
of primary schools under one authority and ultimately 
eliminating the dual system with its waste, friction, and 
jealousy will not at all commend itself to him. 

Thirdly, Liberal-Unionists with forbears in the Bir- 
mingham Education League and colleagues of Mr. 
Forster, themselves life-long supporters of school- 
boards, naturally will not find it pleasant to vote for 
their suppression. Some Unionists, to whom a name 
is more than a reality, who grow very angry if they 
are called Conservatives, will seize the opportunity to 
proclaim their sturdy Liberalism. (How odd it is that 
“sturdy” should have come to be the proper epithet 
for Liberalism and ‘‘ stern” for Toryism.) To support 
school-boards will not help the Boers or the Irish nor 
damage capital. That noble Liberalism, to which re- 
presentative government is the only ideal and a voting- 
paper the only object of existence, can expand without 
any impingement on their flawless unionism. 

The difficulties peculiar to the session are its curtail- 
ment by the Coronation holidays, the predominance of 
South African questions, and the exceptional time that 
will have to be given to the army, navy, and finance. 
Clearly, an education bill to have any chance should be 
introduced immediately after the Address is voted, and it 
should be the only legislation, apart from what may be 
called routine measures, for the session besides the 
London Water Bill, to which the Government is pledged. 
No amendment, especially from the Ministerial benches, 
should be accepted, and the Government should inform 
their supporters authoritatively that, if beaten on any 
but verbal issues, they will immediately resign. If 
our diagnosis of the parliamentary situation is cor- 
rect, it is clear that the passage of the Bill will 
depend on the handling of the main body of average 
Conservatives, who having no views on the subject 
will, if sufficiently frightened or attracted, follow their 
leaders. The certainty of a change of Government 
and possible dismissal to their constituencies will go a 
long way to secure diligent support and regular 
attendance. But fear undiluted is not the best 
stimulus: slave labour has economic drawbacks ; 
something must be done to attract the Centre as 
well as drive it. That attraction can be found in legis- 
lation on a grand scale. When a bill is really a big 
one which can appeal to the imagination, the regular 
party man feels that he is supporting the party to some 
purpose. He will come with much less driving than 
to a small, or even apparently small, bill. Something 
too that will give this type of Conservative actual 
personal pleasure can be provided in the suppression 
of school-boards ; for, whether with knowledge or 
without it, the average Conservative detests school- 
boards and in promoting their abolition would feel 
that he was paying off a personal grudge. He 
would hardly stop to consider what he was putting 
With these parliamentary levers the 
Government should be able to get a Bill home. 
Liberal-Unionist opposition would often be neutralised 
by Irish Nationalist support. The School - board 
Conservative and the pure and simple  Church- 
school man would tend to neutralise each other. 
The main body of Conservatives, if regular and 
diligent in attendance, are too many for the Opposi- 
tion all told; and we are reckoning that for this 
turn, Imperialist Liberals, Centre, and pro-Boers will 
be united for all practical purposes. At the same time, 


if the Government do not see their way, in face of the 
claims of South Africa and the national Defences on 
parliamentary time, to the passage of a really great 
Education Bill, they will be doing but their duty to the 
country and justice to themselves in refraining from 
introducing any bill at all. 


THE COAL COMMISSION. 


| is now thirty years since the first Royal Com- 

mission on Coal, presided over by the late Duke 
of Argyll, issued its report on our coal resources and 
other kindred matters. In ordinary circumstances it 
might have been sufficient to allow another half-century 
to elapse before the appointment of a second commis- 
sion, charged with somewhat similar duties, considering 
the exhaustive manner in which the questions submitted 
for investigation were handled. But the rapid and 
unlooked-for increase in the rate of coal production 
within the British Islands and in the extent of the 
export trade have produced a feeling of uneasiness, 
not to say of alarm, in the public mind as to how 
long such a rate of depletion can be sustained without 
actually exhausting our store of mineral fuel. In the 
year 1900 the production from our collieries reached 
the enormous figure of 225,170,000 tons, of a value 
at the pit mouth of £121,649,000; a figure un- 
dreamt of half a century ago, but speaking volumes 
for the commercial activity of this country. In these 
circumstances the Government has done well in re- 
sponding to the general desire to have a fresh in- 
vestigation into the subject of our coal reserves and 
the other four subjects of the Reference, while this 
investigation will be facilitated by the fact that, owing 
to the advance of mining, as regards both extent of 
area and depth, we are now much better able to take 
stock of our mineral reserves than we were thirty years 
ago when the first commissioners were holding their 
inquiries. 

If we consider for a moment how our coal production 
has advanced since 1870, we shall see that, despite a 
few pauses, it has been by leaps and bounds. In 1870 
the output of Great Britain (for in this question Ireland 
need not be considered) was 110,431,192 tons according 
to official returns, and as compared with the figure 
given above it will be seen that the output has been 
doubled with a surplus margin of over four millions of 
tons within the past thirty years; the increase being 
at the rate of 3,824,660 tons per annum. This rate 
has been far frorn uniform ; there have been years of 
stagnation or retrogression like those of 1885-6; and 
again in 1893, the year of the disastrous strike in the 
Midlands, though after it however the rebound was 
great and rapid. 

The terms of reference cover a wide field of inquiry, 
but the most important, properly placed at the head 
of the list, bears on the probable quantity of available 
coal below the surface. It will be interesting to see 
whether, in view of recent experience in deep mining, 
the new Commission will adopt the views of its pre- 
decessor both as regards the practical limit of depth 
and the thickness of the seams of coal to be excluded 
from the estimates. In his work, originally pub- 
lished in 1859, Professor Hull assumed a limit of 
4,000 feet in depth for possible mining of coal, and this 
figure was adopted both by Professor Jevons and the 
Argyll Commissioners as a base for their estimates. 
At that period there were very few collieries working 
coal at more than one-half this depth; but now the 
case is different; and in Lancashire and a few other 
districts a depth of about 3,000 feet has been reached 
in some large collieries. Thus experience has been 
gained regarding the obstacles to working coal at this 
great depth and the manner in which these obstacles 
are to be overcome in the future. The question 
regarding the limit of thickness in a coal seam, entitling 
it to be taken into account in the estimates for working 
at great depths, is another problem on which there has 
been much diversity of opinion. The Argyll Com- 
missioners included seams under two feet in thickness, 
and by this means enlarged the estimates, as we think, 
unduly. But seams of coal which might be workable at 
shallow depths, or from the outcrop, become unwork- 
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able at considerable depths owing to increased cost in 
the getting. 

Of the five questions involved in the Terms of 
reference next in importance to the first is the third, 
relating to ‘‘ the effect of our exports of coal on the 
home supply and the time for which that supply, 
especially of the more valuable kinds of coal, will 
probably be available to British consumers, including 
the Royal Navy, at a cost which would not be detri- 
mental to the general welfare”. This is a far-reaching 
subject to which it will be by no means easy to furnish 
an answer. The steam coal produced from the collieries 
of South Wales, and toa less extent in the North of 
England, comes under the head of ‘‘ the more valuable 
kinds”. It excels in purity and in heating power and 
has also the advantage of being smokeless, or nearly so. 
In time of war with another naval power the ships 
supplied with smokeless coal would have an advantage ; 
because when below the horizon the fleet would not be 
visible, while ships giving off volumes of smoke would 
be visible from ‘‘ the crow’s nest ” long before the ships 
themselves had come into view. The heating power as 
well as the smokeless character of the coal is mainly 
dependent on the high proportion of carbon. This is 
characteristic of Welsh steam coal and gives it its high 
value for naval purposes. Hence its great demand 
by foreign countries for their respective navies, as well 
as for our own mercantile marine; this also explains 
the enormous export trade from Cardiff and Barry and 
the adjoining ports, which in 1894 amounted to no 
less than 14,755,475 tons, and may now be somewhat 
greater. Considering the great importance of this 
special coal to the Royal Navy, and the fact that it is 
by no means inexhaustible, to inquire into its future 
possibilities is a subject of such importance as to justify 
the appointment of a commission to report on it alone. 

All matters connected with the future working ; the 
increased depth of the shafts and perfection of the 
machinery, and consequently the necessity for large 
capital ; the increase of miners’ wages—all these tend 
to raise the price for the consumer; whiie, at the same 
time, they tend to the depletion of the mineral itself. With 
such prospects and conditions it seems only reasonable 
that foreigners should help to recoup this country for 
the gradual loss of one of its most valuable natural 
commodities by means of an export duty, leviable at 
the port, but falling on the purchaser. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is therefore to be congratulated on 
his courage in introducing so excellent a proposal into 
his Budget of 1901, notwithstanding the determined 
opposition of certain coal owners. Those who had 
made contracts would perhaps have been hard hit, had 
not Sir Michael Hicks-Beach consented to a rebate to 
meet their grievance: and for the future contractors 
can protect themselves by clauses framed to cover any 
any changes in the export duty. We have no doubt 
but that the export duty has come to stay, and we 
hope that whatever changes may be made they will be 
in the direction of an increase rather than a decrease 
of the duty for the benefit of revenue. 

The investigations of the Commissioners will neces- 
sarily require time and deliberation. The resources of 
each coalfield will have to be determined separately, 
while the problem how far, and to what depths, the 
coal measures extend under the newer formations of 
the Midland and Southern districts of England will 
require careful investigation. On these points much 
information will be available owing to the large number 
of borings and shafts put down in search either of coal 
or water since the Argyll Commission sat, and the 
members of the Commission of 1902 will commence 
their labours where Murchison, Ramsay and Prestwich 
left them off for want of sufficient evidence. 


BEGINNING AGAIN. 


T is one of the signs of advancing years with most 
people that times and seasons, feasts and festivals, 

or anniversaries of sad events, make less and less of 
recurring impression on the memory. To the boy or 
girl at school, to the young man at college, to the youth 
entering on business, to all of us in our earlier years, 
the ends of times and seasons belonging to our life at 


these periods, and the beginnings of those following in 
order, seemed to mark the various stages of our experi- 
ence with a distinctness that tends later to disappear 
in a general vagueness. Partly this may be the result 
of consciously striving against attaching too much 
importance to such events as anniversaries, in order 
that they may not remind us too vividly of things which 
for one cause or another we would rather forget. These 
artificial divisions of time, these anniversaries of 
sorrow, of loss, of disappointment in some form, 
counteract the resolutions made in self-defence not 
to allow these past sufferings to influence our lives 
too much in the future. Partly also it may be 
the slow unconsciousness which comes from mere 
lapse of time and the decay of memory for facts 
and dates, which is one of the most general experi- 
ences of advancing age. But at any rate the sense 
of ending and beginning is not so strongly marked 
in the middle as in the earlier periods. That it has 
been so marked in the youth may explain why, 
after more recent events have been erased from 
memory, the scenes of early experience rise up 
as pictures in the reminiscences of the elder who 
is entering upon the last stage of all which passes 
with him almost without incident. Another fact also is 
worth noticing concerning the difference between the 
earlier and more marked periods and the later periods 
of life, when past, present, and future are not conceived 
of as so sharply defined from each other, but rather as 
fibres woven indistinguishably into one connected tissue. 
This latter outlook on things is analogous to that 
larger view of the course of the world’s history, em- 
bracing the whole destiny of the human race, which 
we term the philosophic. Science and philosophy 
alike have changed the conception of the world from a 
system of things in being into a system of things 
becoming, of things perpetually ina process of change, 
so that, as we look, they pass from what they were 
a moment ago into something other than and yet 
inextricably linked with their antecedents. 

Hence moralists insist on the inevitable consequences 
of our past on our present and future, and lecture us on 
the folly of supposing that at any moment we can say 
‘*T will turn my back on the past and turn over a new 
page in the book of my life. I will let the dead past 
bury its dead”. This is perhaps the most conspicuous 
moral lesson running through the whole of George 
Eliot’s novels, and it is indisputably one that deserves 
to be enforced. It is a valuable warning as to the 
results of present conduct, but if it is insisted on too 
strongly it may produce a fatalism which would anni- 
hilate all moral motive for future conduct. Put 
without qualification it assumes as it were that 
all diseases must result in mortal consequences. 
That there may be fatal moral diseases which have 
their origin in an irremediable past is a conclusion 
which in some cases we cannot avoid making ; they 
are fatal that is for the purposes of a life that can for 
the future be directed to high ends. Yet the normal 
experience is that physical diseases are so far recovered 
from that, even though their effects may never be com- 
pletely obliterated, there remains the capacity of healthy 
activity. We may thus escape, in a measure that leaves 
ground for hope, the consequences of our past; and 
as the restoration of physical health may be assisted by 
the will to live, by the desire of shaking off the inertia 
of mind or body, so it is in regard to the moral 
health. It is undeniable that there is something 
of itself invigorating in determining, in spite of 
all failures in the past and a recognition that 
some of its effects are irrevocable, to come to an end 
with it and to make a new start. We assure our- 
selves at least of the existence of a certain vitality, 
and our attention is directed from dwelling on our 
weaknesses to the prospects of increased strength. 
We may smile at the moral irrelevance of our artificial 
divisions of time into centuries or years as we do at 
similar divisions in the history of the world. But we 
live by ‘‘ imagination, hope, and love” not by the exact 
conceptions of science, and by virtue of them we 
transform the artificial divisions of the calendar into 
landmarks of our moral and intellectual progress. 
We should be prigs if we affected to scorn such 
devices to which our instinct naturally leads us. We 
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make our journey the easier by reason of the mile- 
stones. Each passed gives the sense of accomplishment 
and the invigoration of a fresh start, and we should be 
fools to deny the fact that they have helped us because 
the number of miles is the same whether they are 
marked or unmarked. 

We may ask why it is that the instinct or habit of 
attempting to throw off, as it were, the slough of a past, 
and to clothe ourselves in the garment of a new year, 
persists in despite of theory and the futility of many 
previous efforts. The tendency to make resolves of 
amendment at the suggestion of a season like the New 
Year is, it is well known, not necessarily the mark of a 
character that is likely to be pre-eminently successful 
in bringing to the resurrection a new self. Yet it is far 
from being a sign of strength to avoid casting the mind 
into the future, on the plea that the pretence of antici- 
pating and controlling it is the mark of presumption 
not of wisdom and courage. We can imagine a strong 
character deliberately refusing to reconstruct a new 
scheme of life at stated intervals. He might contend 
that in many cases the attempt at reconstruction is 
only the spasmodic effort of a weak nature to escape 
the consequences of one’s life history which, for the 
most part, has not been within one’s own disposition. 
Still, that is a kind of contemptuous argument made by a 
man who really feels the instinct of shaping the future 
for himself irrepressibly in his nature, but who know- 
ing the ‘‘ cursed obstinacy of facts” is too proud to 
allow himself to be duped by his imagination as 
is the weaker man. The real difference between 
the two men is that the weak man will be as likely to 
brood uselessly over the past as he is to recommence 
futile new projects for the future ; while the strong man 
will disentangle himself from the tyranny of the past. 
In both alike the instinct to shape the future is there 
under different conditions, those probably merely physical 
conditions which we call constitution or temperament ; 
“that gross and muddy vesture of decay” which while 
it closely shuts them in cuts off immortal spirits from 
the harmonies to which they are all in reality, if not 
equally, sensitive. It persists throughout life through 
all degrees of physical vitality, so long at least as the 
memory is unaffected by disease, and the conscious- 
ness of past and present can be linked on to the 
possibilities of the future. This being supposed, the 
impulse towards beginning again in some shape or 
other seems as characteristic of the close of life as of its 
beginning. The hardly awakened consciousness of 
youth and the dulled consciousness of old age both 
dimly reach forward to the future and contemplate 
activity. The conception of its possibility is not the 
less vivid because physical weakness may make actual 
effort feeble. The callow youth is as unequal to realise 
in action all that he feels as the worn veteran in the 
ashes of whose life still live the wonted fires. We 
need not do more than suggest an inference from this 
which has a proper place in the general argument for a 
“‘ beginning again ” when man’s year of life is ended. 


WHERE ROMANCE STILL LINGERS. 


hs an age of commonplace and commerce some for 

glamour and romance can only peer into the future 
which they believe, no doubt with good reason, to be 
rich in discovery and invention. Unwarned by the 
weariness and the disgust that follow in the wake of 
so many marvels of mechanism and science, of the 
motor with its puffs and pants, its smells and smokes, 
of the many phones and graphs that reek of music-hall 
or aquarium, they will persist in turning for relief from 
what disappoints to-day to their vision of the world and 
all the wonder that is to be, to their 


; ‘* argosies of magic sails, 
sae - the purple twilight, dropping down with costly 
ales”’, 


promise of romance and glamour about a future only 
big with Philistine invention, with grinding machinery, 
marvels of locomotion and the like, that are to rob us | 
of the last vestiges of old-world leisure, that in the | 


Purblind they will not see that there can be no real | 


unholy imagination of a Verne or a Wells, are to 
defeat the admirable difficulties of time and distance ; 
most detestable threat of all, that are to suburbanise 
the green lanes and violet hills of England. Would it 
not be better for the Titan to be wearied out before 
that came about, and for the earth to “stand at 
gaze”? 

There is none but the most cheating will-o’-the-wisp 
romance or glamour about such an age and such a 
fever of progress : for romance and glamour one must 
turn from city to countryside, from the tilled and tamed 
to the wood and wold, from what may be to what was. 
It is true that most of the wild spots of England, rich 
in their association as well as in their beauty, have to 
some extent been shorn of their strength. Where 
now are the great fens through which the “last 
of the English”, Hereward, fared, coming by 
Peterborough along the broad Roman way, through 
deep forest and ‘‘ vast rushy meadows ”, then by Roman 
way again through Andredsweald, and so, over 
rolling down, to the City of the White Camp, there to 
end? Gone for ever with their distinctive fauna and 
flora; bog orchis and booming bittern, Savi’s warbler, 
copper butterfly. Only here and there this progress 
and science, which are to make so glorious the to- 
morrow of the Philistine, have left us a strip of true wild 
in all East Anglia, where the swallowtail has still a 
home, where the strange note of speckled crake is still 
heard now and then by those who at dusk listen for 
the summer sounds of the fenland, where the sedge 
harvesters are a race of workers who have not yet 
quite died out. 

But of Sedgemoor what of delight is left except the 
name, which, like many another in England, belies 
the sppt as we see it to-day? What can Woolmer 
be to-day compared with the Woolmer in which the 
crane and the wolf lived, of the Woolmer indeed of 
the seventeenth century with its deer that rejoiced 
the eyes of phlegmatic Anne, with its Bin’s and other 
.ponds, haunt of countless wild fowl, so many of 
which must have nested in its marish grasses? If 
Salisbury Plain, with downs in which men have seemed 
to look upon a sea still heaving after the storm, is 
alluring to-day, what may it not have been when the 
bustard roamed over it, when not a barrow had been 
disturbed, when harrier and great hawk hovered there 
in perfect security? It is the same with the New 
Forest. No doubt Bramble Hill and Mark Ash may be 
as beautiful as ever they were, yet railroads and a 
regular season and the camera everywhere—these do 
take away from the romance, the glamour of a place. 

Still though much of their early charm has been taken 
from fen and forest and moor, for that portion here and 
there surviving we must be greatly thankful: it is 
priceless. Exmoor is one of the wilds about which the 
old-time charm and flavour still linger; a place whose 
hamlets and scattered homesteads we love to repeople 
with the folk who led a rough, fine life, who thrived 
on sounding blows, dangers by day and night; a 

lace whose woods and wastes, where whortleberry and 
juniper grow, we can so easily picture as the fastnesses 
of fowl and four-footed creatures which have long dis- 
appeared, leaving, unlike their human contemporaries, 
never a descendant. It is with this Exmoor of the 
past that Mr. Chadwyck Healey’s book on the west 
part of Somerset will help to make us familiar.* It is 
a notable book, certainly one of the most notable 
works on county history of our day, carefully printed 
and illustrated and containing pedigrees worked out 
with a research that might almost make a Foster 
envious. Mr. Healey’s fine work does not profess to 
be strong in qualities of imagination. Facts and their 
orderly presentation are what he has devoted himself 
to finding, sifting and setting forth, in his account of 
Porlock, Oare, Luccombe and the other parishes— 
they are names to linger over—the history of which 
from earliest times he writes. Yet it is clear that for 
him the dry bones have lived again, however con- 


* “The History of the Part of West Somersetshire comprising the 
Parishes of Luccombe, Selworthy, Stoke Pero, Porlock, Culborne and 
Oare.” By C. E. H. Chadwyck Healey. London: Sotheran. 1901. 


“Stag Hunting with the Devon and Somerset 1887-1901.” By 
Philip Evered. 
Commin. 


London: Chatto and Windus; Exeter: James 


1902. 145. 
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scientiously he refrain through his work from looking 


at things from any but the antiquary’s standpoint. The | 


spirit of the place has caught him as it has most 
of us who ,have roamed its hills and coombes. To 
people who care for it and know its history each spot, 
says Mr. Healey, is instinct with human associations, 
often gloomy, sometimes tragic. To quote from his 
final words—in which imagination is given a little rein : 
** Does it not add to our interest in the scene to-day 
that we can picture Harold’s crowded galleys sweeping 
into the bay from the westward, eager for blood and 
such plunder as was in the little town? . . . Those were 
rough times, when men carried their lives in their hands, 
when they who laid down at night could not be sure 
that they and theirs would wake to life in the morning. 
Knight and villein were alike in this. When not in the 
camp, with or against the king, the former often had 
his private quarrels to settle. Roges of Porlock killed 
his neighbour, Talbot of Bossington, and straightway 
joined the king in Gascony. Rustics drew their knives 
and fought to the death in the taverns of Doverhay. Even 
clerks in holy orders now and then beat out men’s lives 
with cudgels, for the Church ordained that no clerk 
should shed blood”. But it is not only the feud and 
the stark blow, which played so large a part in the 
life of Exmoor and the country that marched with it, 
that our man of law can help us to summon back in 
thought to-day. He sees the breathless serf breaking 
in upon the Squire of Bratton at dinner with his neigh- 
bour of Luccombe bringing the news of the birth of an 
heir: ‘‘be sure the serf was breathless. No horse 
could carry him so fast as his own hide-clad feet over 
such track as there was between Bratton Court and the 
Manor House at Luccombe. Then the hurrying home 
of the father to bear his child to the fount at Minehead 
Church ; the spreading of the news to the Canterbury 
Pilgrims resting at Dunstan—who, knowing all this, 
can pass the places without a backward glance at the 
old days?” Doubt not there were keenness and delight 
in the social life of Exmoor through sixteenth and 


| 


| 


_ Doone Valley and the Waterslide. 


seventeenth centuries and earlier, as well as blows rained | 


down in lonely places and hot disputes settled then and 
there, on the spot. 
home custom, the twisting together of the ears of corn 
into a neck or knack, with quaint ceremony to follow, 
the expenses of which may be seen in a fifteenth- 
century bailiffs book : there was the wassailing of the 
tree that was urged to bear three bushel bags full, 


There was the picturesque harvest | 


just bold rogues, not gentlemen like Robin Hood or 
John Garnet; and the Rev. W. H. Thornton, in 
his ‘‘ Reminiscences of an Old West Country Clergy- 
man”, has told us that there were deer and pony 
stealers and smugglers about Exmoor so lately as the 
middle of last century. 

The story of the wild life of Exmoor has not been 
told so often or so well as has the story of its men and 
women, real and imaginary. No doubt the red deer 
has received much notice. We have had Mr. Fortescue’s 
story of a red deer, and now from Exeter comes Mr. 
Evered’s work on staghunting with the Devon and 
Somerset. But these and other accounts do not fill 
the gap. The scenery and wild life of Exmoor are an 
alluring subject. Is there no St. John, with a better 
pen than St. John’s, who could bring to the work an 
ardour born of long intimacy with the land: one to 
whom you could scarcely name a place in Exmoor with- 
out his recalling some distinctive Exmoor plant, bird or 
some beautiful scene he connects with the spot ? Black 
Barrow Down, Hawkridge Hill, Moles Chamber, 
Raven’s Nest, Cloven Rocks Bridge and Honey-mead 
Farm—to write such names is to long to be there. 
Even to-day one need not, in search of wild things, 
wander long in vain up the Barle from the woods about 
Torr Steps, the ancient footbridge of the Briton, or by 
Moles Chamber—once a real morass—or on the moors 
between the hamlet-capital of Exmoor Forest and the 
Badgeworthy Water. One may watch the ring-ouzel 
whilst angling in the Barle near the shafts and the rusty 
implements of the mines that happily for Exmoor failed 
fifty years ago and were abandoned as utterly as the 
Manor House that has stood a gaunt skeleton at 
Simonsbath getting on for twice that space of time; 
may flush the moor game whilst searching for the 
The place may not 
be so rich in its store of creatures, winged and other, as 
New Forest or Norfolk Broad, but fauna and flora if 
aot large are full of character, real wild things for a real 
wild land. And then what a past in this respect has 
been Exmoor’s! The wild-cat, the fiercest, the marten 
or mautern, the most lithe and graceful of English 
quadrupeds, the kite, next the peregrine, boldest 
of the birds of prey—the three birds were at home 


there in the seventeenth century, two of them cer- 


tainly in the eighteenth. Long since fierce beast and 
bird have gone with Doone and highwayman. But 


_ turn over the pages of faded writing in the parish books 


tallat holes full, with little heaps of apples under the | 
' how an official war was carried on against them. They 


stairs: the sound of that festivity has scarcely yet died 
out of Exmoor. Ah, the great pitchers of good cider 
such as Jan Ridd of Oare took in moderation—we 
forget how many quarts measured moderation—that 
must have been drained on Old Twelfth Night in 
Exmoor houses that still stand. They dreamed not of 
cider disagreeing with them in those days, and be sure 
they did want some comfort against the going home on 
wild winter evenings by storm-lashed bridle path or 
track. 

It is not strange that a district, so full of the romance 
of reality, should have offered material to story- 
teller as well as antiquary and local historian. Whyte 
Melville was not a great novelist, but thanks to the 
inspiration of Exmoor and its hunt he did contrive a 
story of singular freshness andcharm. Abner Gale’s last 
ride, Red Rube the harbourer, the warrantable stag at 
bay in the Lyn at Watersmeet, are scenes and cha- 
racters which to some of us have become scarcely less 
part and parcel of Exmoor than Carver Doone and Lorna 


| 


and you will see how bold and numerous they were, 


are essential if we would imagine back the Exmoor of 


our forefathers, the unquelled land which fact and 


and Jan Ridd. Of the Doones Mr. Healey goes far to | 
rob us ; Sir Ensor must go—perhaps we shall not mind | 


greatly parting with him. 
that is harder. We are loth to part with Carver till, 
his great black horse felled and himself brought to bay, 
he sinks in Wizard’s Slough, not swiftly like Ravens- 
wood in the quicksand, Carver is too wicked a man 


arver must go too, and | 


fiction have combined to make a true home of old 
romance. 


SEGANTINI AND MANTEGNA.* 


EGANTINI is a singular and interesting figure in 
modern Italian art, and a book is welcome that 

tells us something of the circumstances of his life and 
the order of development in his art. Mr. Villari’s 
book does both of these things sufficiently, though I 
shall have certain reservations to make presently on 
the critical side. Segantini is singular because the 
modern Italian is of all men the most flashy and vulgar 
in his art. It is as if the mighty effort of his past had 
exhausted his ‘faculty for what is noble and fine, and 
with a mind shrinking from taking up that burden 
again, from beginning that race afresh and competing 
with his own history, he could only find matter to stir 
his ennui in the latest modish frivolities from abroad. 
The last giants of his own art were already in a sense 


_ decadent ; the ideas they handled at once too easily and 


for such an end as that, but joint by joint, his eyes glar- 


_ing horribly, his breast standing out like a hummock of | 


bog oak. Yet even the truth-loving antiquary will leave | 


us a little, though not, alas, Lorna. The legendary 
highwayman, Faggus, still clings to Oare. 
said to have been Doones too, of sorts, »n Exmoor so 
late as the end of the eighteenth century. After all the 
rank and file of the ‘‘ Doones of Badgeworthy ” were 


There are | 


too slackly had to be taken up by races whose mind 
was more virgin and breath more fresh. Amid the 
weedy crop that springs up from the surface of the 
Italian fallows Segantini stands almost alone in depth 
and distinction. He no less than the others had to 


* © Giovanni Segantini.” By L. Villari. London: Fisher Unwin. 


I90I. 425. 
‘*Andrea Mantegna.” By Paul Kristeller. English Edition by 
S. Arthur Strong. London: Longmans. 1901. 70s, net. 
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attach himself to something more recent than the 
suspended art of his own country: he no less than the 
others missed anything like a real education at home, 
but in his nature was a certain austerity, and also 
springs of deep and tender affection that preserved him 
from any lasting contagion of shallow vulgarity. 

The book before me lays bare the roots of the man in 
the child. From the first he seems to have had a rare 
sensitiveness to impressions physical and moral. Con- 
demned to loneliness by his nature and by the compul- 
sion of a poverty-stricken orphanhood, shut up in a 
garret while his sister went out to work, he cherished 
the stolen snatches of colour, of terror, of wonder that 
a shred of sky or courtyard seen from the window, the 
finding of a mask in a box, the sight of a house-painter 
working on the stair could bring him. At the age of 
seven he escaped and set out to walk to France because 
he had overheard some talk about a youth who had 
done so, and because his father had told him of the 
French troops coming into Milan by the Arco road— 
France meant to him blue skies, green fields, rivers and 
springs. Found asleep at nightfall and cared for by 
some country people, he grew up among them with the 
sting of art uncured, returned to Milan, fought for his 
living and training from a pauper-school upwards, 
renounced almost all that was taught him, rejected the 


_ art he saw in the exhibitions, practised as he could, and 


in the end got back to where his heart lay among the 
peasant shepherds and herdsmen. The date of this 
real beginning was 1882 when he was twenty-four. He 
did not of course find his material and method all at 
once: there was too much to shake off; he had to work 
back through shallow genre: but from the first there 
is something grave in his manner of spacing, uncon- 


‘ventional in his emotion of light. His early station 


was in the country about the Lake of Como: later on 
he climbed to the Engadine and ended on those high 
plateaus where the Alp tops appear as a ring of low 
mounds on the horizon. Here he developed to its 
keenest his sentiment of bright cold colour—white 
snow, brown wrinkled rock, intense green pastures, 
intense blue sky, and with it the sentiment of 
laborious humble life nipped and prisoned by Alpine 
winter or lit by the vivid Alpine spring. Last of all 
came an impulse to express his sense of those regions 
in less actual, more symbolic terms; an element of 
uncouth northern ‘‘dreamwork” intruded; among 
the tormented trees and desolate fields of snow he 
designed the shapes of blessed or accursed mothers, 
and essayed to weave such matter into decorative 
shape, in reminiscence of altar piece and triptych. His 
imagination and design moved less certainly in this 
difficult attempt : yet these pictures, with their almost 
crazy loneliness of inspiration and technique, exert 
something of the spell of tales told ‘‘ in winter when the 
nights are long”. 

All these stages in Segantini’s career, and the appear- 
ance of his work at each stage Mr. Villari very fully 
describes. The reserves that must be made about his 
account arise chiefly from his desire to draw his 
hero a more original and lonely figure than he 
was. That Segantini had not passed through Milan 
with eyes absolutely closed for its ancient art is 
proved by the drawing given opposite p. 9. This is 
evidently an imitation (bad enough, in all conscience,) 
of Mantegna’s Dead Christ in the Brera. Nor was he 
without direct affiliation to a modern school. His art 
is clearly that of J. F. Millet transposed into terms of 
Alpine pastoral life. Mr. Villari says Segantini had 
never seen any painting by Millet. But he had seen 
engravings after those pictures (p. 29) and that was 
ample to give him the idea and design: the pictures could 
have given him no more, since landscape setting and 
atmosphere were to be taken from his own country. 
The studies of potato gatherers and of a sower given 
in the book are more than influenced; they are direct 
borrowings. The disciple, too, is seen in the touch 
of innocent caricature, in the heads that are always 
bowed, in figures always burdened. Segantini was 
not of his master’s stature as a designer in the 
figures themselves or their relation to the picture* ; 


, * There is a complete muddle on p. 30 where the author under the 
title Barbizon Impressionists appears to confuse Millet with the later 


but something of ‘his own he brought in the long 
low arrange ments whose lines of fence and of 
horizon form a warp in the web for the forms 
of men and cattle to be broidered upon. But the 
strangeness of setting gave a still more novel turn 
to the material in pictures like that opposite p. 86, the 
Spring Pastures ”. 

On another point the description leaves me perplexed. 
Segantini, coming later than Millet, is of the generation 
of duministes, and worked, concurrently with French 
painters, and perhaps independently, at rendering light 
and colour with the utmost brilliancy and vibration 
that pigment permits. Now the author, and he has the 
authority of Segantini’s own words, speaks of his pro- 
cedure as ‘‘divisionism” i.e. the putting of dots or 
lines of pure pigment side by side with a view to their 
uniting in optical mixture. Writing on this subject is 
apt to be extremely loose,* and my recollection of a 
considerable number of Segantini’s pictures does not 
bear out this description. There is some broken colour 
in his pictures, but the chief peculiarity is a division, 
not of colour, but of the pigment into a fine series 
of ridges, by a most elaborate and painful process. 
The object of this striation was apparently to give 
vibration and glitter to the surface as the light struck 
the successive ridges. 

The book is amply illustrated, handsomely printed, 
and has a cover based on a design of Segantini’s in an 
agreeable scheme of green blue and silver. 

The ‘‘ Mantegna” + of Paul Kristeller relates to a 
man of different genius; it is a work of patient 
research, solid learning, and trained intelligence. 
With these qualities it has some German alloy of 
diffuseness, cumbrous expression, and, more serious, 
some bluntness on the side of sense; but it is not 
for Englishmen, who shirk the historical, Gibeonite 
work of criticism to rate it toolow. Mr. Strong, one of 
the most learned students of art we have, is to be 
thanked for giving us an English edition, and the 
publishers for illustrating it so fully and handsomely. 
Mantegna on the shelf has now his master’s proportion 
of baggage, a very full apparatus of fact, document 
and historical illustration, with disputable points well 
in relief and material for their discussion. Of points 
on which controversy is likely to arise three may be men- 
tioned ; the strong case Dr. Kristeller makes against 
the tradition that presents Squarcione as an artistic 
originator ; the evidence for that is certainly slender : he 
depicts him instead as the manager of an academy and 
undertaker of artistic work delegated to others. The 
real source in Padua, according to our author, is the 
influence of Donatello acting directly on Mantegna, and 
Mantegna is the inspiring director of the Eremitani 
group. Again, Dr. Kristeller’s dating of certain undocu- 
mented pictures will not pass without challenge. 
Finally he cuts down severely the authentic part of 
Mantegna in the engravings that have been ascribed to 
him. One example of valuable illustrative matter is 
the general account of humanistic studies in the north 
of Italy, and in particular of the little society to which 
Mantegna himself belonged. 

I do not propose to enter the lists on the disputed 
points I have referredto. I shall rather try to indicate 
what seems to me the most impressive character in 
Mantegna’s work, a character somewhat submerged 
among the many virtues his biographer claims for him. 
‘* Frigid ” and ‘‘ pedantic” are among the words that 
have been applied to him, and it is natural enough that 
his eulogist should protest, and should bring up in wit- 
ness all in his work that belies such epithets. Yet 
his essence lies in the strictness of which they are the 
negative, disappointed expression. Thus there is cer- 
tainly to be found in Mantegna a great deal of beauty 
and human expressiveness; but pictures like the S. 
Sebastian or even the Madonna and Cherubs of the 


Impressionists and speaks of him as giving a certain shimmer of light, 
but no plasticity of form as compared with Segantini ! 

* Segantini’s description of his procedure is loose enough. He says 
he left spaces between one set of touches to be filled with the ‘* com- 
plementary colour”. If he had really done this, the colours would 
have neutralised one another, producing gray. 

t ‘Andrea Mantegna.” By Paul Kristeller. English Edition by 
S. Arthur Strong. London; Longmans. 1901. 70s. net. 
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Brera with all its unction strike one as works of a 
wonderful and gifted man who has put his own 
magic aside. When that magic is present, the human 
beings may be quite zmgrats in expression and yet the 
picture does not suffer. Nor does the power lie in 
unfailing sculpturesque design of single figures or 
groups. 
One or two of these are indeed extraordinary, par- 
ticularly the Madonnas of Bergamo and the Poldi- 
Pezzoli, two variations of one effort to knot the heads 
and arms and hands of mother and child in sculp- 
turesque design. The little baby moreover in a third 
of these pieces, Mr. James Simon’s at Berlin, is almost 
solitary in Italian art for its pitiful babyhood. It is in 
these, if anywhere, that one would trace an inspiration 
from Donatello’s reliefs. In other pictures the failure of 
grouping is as marked as in these the success. Nor is the 
wonderful thing the principle of the great decorations 
which Dr. Kristeller works out in so interesting a way, 
the principle by which space of wall or the whole 
apartment is expanded ideally under the laws of its 
actual lighting and relation to the spectator’s eye. 
But it is connected with this plotting of space. I 
remember how its full impact struck me when I first 
visited Italy and entered the Eremitani at Padua. 
I thought the Martyrdom and Burial of Saint 
Christopher the most extraordinary pictures I had 
ever seen, and found an intensity in the ‘‘cold” art 
that made me indifferent for the moment to Titian and 
all the Venetians. I still think that series and the 
Triumph of Julius Czsar give the essence of Mantegna, 
and will attempt to account for the strength of the 


impression they produce. Just at this point it seems | 


to me architecture came upon painting with its new 
accomplishment of perspective drawing and the result 
was that two things became acutely conscious and 
matter of art, the first being space as metrical and 
rhythmical, the second the imaginative effects of the 
thrust-out and gathering together and shutting-up 
of space by the divergence of parallels from a 
vanishing point or convergence to it. Florentine 
painting from first to last was under the dominion 
of the stronger art of sculpture, was occupied in 
finding an expression in the flat for roundness and 
relief, low or high. But with the new architecture of 
Brunelleschi, Alberti, Bramante, another influence 
entered the field in an intenser form than before, the 
representation and design of receding space. At first 
it was a problem for the architectural draughtsman, the 
correct perspective delineation of architecture. This 
problem occupied Brunelleschi and his followers; but 
it opened out to painting a new range of effect. To 
some painters this novel sense of space was the sense 
of spaciousness, of the extent and depth of space. 
To others, and especially to Mantegna, it was the 
sense of metrical space as a basis for rhythm. In all 
pictorial composition rhythm is present more or less 
consciously, but in painting the metrical beat is fre- 
quently not marked, only understood. In architecture 
the metrical system is strict, and its marking in rows of 
windows or columns, panels, slabs, and so forth is a chief 
end and ever-conscious element in design. Space-metre 
as compared with music-metre is more interesting as 
metre pure and simple, because capable of infinitely 
greater complexity. Music-metre flows past us in the 
one stream of Time, but space gives us series behind 
series, with the peculiarity that when apprehended in 
perspective the bars in each series diminish according 
to a regular law. Further, when these additional series 
are not at right angles to the line of vision, not only is 
there a general diminution of the bars, but each bar 
diminishes as compared with the one nearer the eye. 
We can get this effect in music-metre in a single 
series by accelerando or rallentando, but there is 
nothing in music corresponding to an accelerando 


of a second metre occurring at right angles to the | 
first. In space this first series itself is subject to an | 
_accelerando in either direction, if the eye remains 


stationary. 


Painting then, if it accepts an architectural frame- | 


work or something corresponding, to measure the bars 
of distance, can play a highly conscious rhythmical game 
by grouping figures and objects upon it, by phrasing 
together the metrical units, For the simplest exer- 


| cise a colonnade can be drawn across the picture field, 
| or the receding measures can also be marked out and 
_ the composition thus played with every degree of com- 
_ plexity. The case where space-metre associates itself 
_most closely with the conditions of time-metre is in 
long decorative compositions that cannot be embraced 
by the stationary eye, but must be taken in succes- 
sively, in time, by walking past them. Such a com- 
position is the Parthenon Frieze, and Mantegna’s 
| Triumph of Julius Cesar is one of the kind, in which 
the metrical bones are less evident, the rhythm more 
free. 

It is the fascination of this metrical and rhythmical 
play that seems to me to possess and stamp Mantegna’s 
nfind. What he found in Donatello’s work at Padua 
was less its sculpturesque qualities than those effects of 
architectural perspective in his reliefs, bastard perhaps 
to the art of sculpture, but the architectural leaven acted 
everywhere. Mantegna singled out and intensified 
these effects, reinforcing and varying the columns and 
measures of his architecture by columnar figures, 
arranging them sometimes like columns in perspective, 
as in the Burial of S. Christopher or the altar-piece 
of San Zeno, or grouping them like notes on the 
metrical basis of his architectural background and 
pavement, or setting them to the steady march tune of 
the Triumph. In the S. Christopher pictures he adopts 


framing colonnades but in the chessboard chequering of 
the pavement and its repetition in the cross lines of the 
pergola overhead. Even the landscape is subjected to 
the same division; rock is turned to pavement by 
crystalline fracture, or stepped up when it ceases to be 
| flat in basaltic ridges. 
Thus sensible to metrical division and rhythmical 
_ play in space, Mantegna is sensible also of the emotional 
effects for the imagination in sudden perspective, the roof 
lines that rush down and inward, the parallels that dis- 
| charge the contents of space at the eye in the menacing 
_ but frozen stream of sudden perspective. Hence the 
| formidable effect of the great bulk of the dead saint 
drawn in lines that coincide with those of the courtyard, 
and the same effect of immediacy and tragic attack in 
the form of the Dead Christ in the Brera. 

But there is a farther reach of rhythm which 
Mantegna’s drawing seems constantly struggling to 
express. The most complex art of rhythm is that 
of the dance, in which a metrical unit of time is 
associated with a metrical unit of space, and a 
design in space is described simultaneously with 
a melody. When the spatial design of the dance is 
thrown into perspective for a spectator outside of it 
we get the ballet. Drawing, with its immobile figures, 
cannot of course reproduce this, but in Mantegna’s 
design is fain to suggest it. The nearest mediator 
between dancing and drawing is skating, in which a 
graphic trace of the metrical design of movement 
is left upon the ice. No draughtsman has pushed 
to a convention that would thus design the past 
movement of his figures on the ground, but Mantegna 
used all the devices within his figures themselves and 
by their repetition that would give them the effect of 
~hodies turning. They swing on the pivot of one foot 
with the other trailing as if sweeping a circle round it ; 
the body is in a different moment of action from the 
legs, and the lines of drapery are used to describe circles 
and spirals like the lines of a shell. The hills of his 
landscape echo this turning movement in the whorl of 
their ridges, and the road behind the dragon of S. George 
becomes a serpent. 

This is a cramped exposition of an obscure and com- 
plicated business which I have owed to my readers 
since long ago I insulted the intelligence of one of them 
| by speaking of Melozzo da Forli and his school as 
| adepts in the ‘‘ music of spaces”. It may seem fanciful 
to make so much of one quality in Mantegna, who has 
so many others ; but this is peculiar to him as against 
other artists who exhibit his other qualities more 
| supremely. It is a quality that revives from time to 
| time, in our day, for example, in the artist of the 
| “Golden Stair”. D. S. M. 
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MILLICENT. 


HOU dimpled Millicent, of merry guesses, 
Strong-limbed and tall, tossing thy wayward 
tresses, 
What mystery of the heart can so surprise 
The mirth and music of thy brimming eyes ? 


Pale-brow, thou knowest not and diest to learn 
The mortal secret that doth in thee burn ; 
With look imploring “If you love me, tell, 
What is it in me that you love so well ?” 


Then suddenly thou stakest all thy charms, 

And leapest on me; and in thy circling arms, 

When almost stifled with their wild embrace, 

I feel thy hot tears sheltering on my face. 
ROBERT BRIDGES. 


AN ANOMALY IN THEATRICAL ETHICS. 


fog all South Kensington there exists not a more 
interesting couple than Mr. and Mrs. William 
Blank. Their real surname I must withhold from 
you, for obvious reasons. But any of you who 
happen to know them will not be slow to identify 
them from the brief account that follows. It is not 
that they seem in themselves, at first sight, so very 
unlike other people. They are ideally happy together, 
beyond measure mutually devoted and sympathetic 
and dependent; but such an estate is not, after all, 
so rare as to compel wonder. They have no eccentri- 
cities to speak of. They look and behave quite like 
their neighbours. What differentiates them in the eyes 
of their old friends, is the strange past that lies behind 
them—the strange ordeal through which fate decreed 
that they should come to the commonplace bliss of their 
present. Shortly before his marriage, young Mr. Blank 
had inherited from his father a substantial fortune. 
He did not have to ‘‘do” anything, and so did 


| mad by the bereavement) produced it. 


than her married sister, he fell desperately in love with 
her and began to snub the maid. One night, after 
dinner, he wrung from his sister-in-law a confession 
that she, too, was desperately in love—that in him, her 
| brother-in-law, she had found at last that perfect knight 
| whose vague image had so deliciously sustained her, 
from her school-days onwards. Flattered and over- 
joyed, Mr. Blank proposed that he should be admitted 
to her bedroom. She replied that on the morrow he 
would find her amenable. Thereupon, deaf to his 
objection that on the morrow Mrs. Blank was ex- 
pected to come home, she retired to her bedroom, 
the lock of whose door Mr. Blank tried, unsuccess- 
fully, to pick with a pocket-knife. On the morrow, punc- 
tually, Mrs. Blank arrived. Or rather, Mr. Blank 
thought she had arrived. In point of fact, she had been 
in the house all the time, flirting with Mr. Blank. She 
had, it is true, spent one night away from her home, 
but that adjacently, at the Kensington Palace Hotel. 
Next day, having had her hair peroxidised, and having 
bought ready-made a few new frocks, she had come 
straight home. The person who now really arrived 
was her twin-sister. As you may imagine, Mr. Blank 
took some time to unravel the situation, and Mrs. Blank 
enjoyed vastly his discomfiture. She did not, how- 
ever, upbraid him. She was not really angry with 
him. She never had been really angry with him. 
Her main sentiment was of triumph in the recapture 
of her husband’s heart. Before the sounding of the 
dinner-gong, she and he were on such a footing as 
never had they been on since their honeymoon had 
waned. And on that footing they have remained 
ever since. Now do you wonder that the Blanks 
seem to me an interesting couple ? 

Their story, as here set forth veraciously and in 
detail, is not an altogether pleasant story—in fact 
it is about as loathsome as mind of man _ could 
invent. I think I see the face of Mr. Redford, our 
Censor, if to him such a comedy were submitted. 
Suppose that it killed Mr. Redford, and that in the 
subsequent brief interregnum, some manager (driven 
What would 
happen? I shudder to conceive. I shudder to think 
of the grim silence throughout the four-acts, the out- 


nothing. He was simply a husband and (for there was 
one child) a father. Seeing so much of his wife and 
child, he began to weary of them, became distant in his 
manner, and in his heart eager for diversions not 
domestic. In this dangerous period of his life, there 
happened to be living next door to him an elderly 
gentleman named Dash. These two had formed a 
neighbourly friendship. Mr. Dash’s influence was, 
alas! wholly for evil. Himself, despite his age, a man 
of low principles and unedifying practices, he did both 
by precept and by example foster and ingeminate the 
ignoble side of his young friend’s character. Insomuch 
that, one day, as Mrs. Blank was coming downstairs, 
she oversaw her husband kissing the brainless but not 
uncomely person who was her maid. Mrs. Blank was 
a proud woman, and did not let her husband know 
that she had seen him thus. But she was also a 
woman agile in resource, and she determined that 
she would win back his love. She had a mother— 
an invalid, living in Asteriskshire, N.B. She had also 
a twin-sister, whom her husband had never seen, who was 
exactly like her, and who was expected to arrive very 
soon on a visit. Of the existence of these two relatives 
Mrs. Blank made a strategic use. She told her husband 
that she was off to Asteriskshire, and that if her sister 
arrived before her return he must do his best to amuse 
her—take her to the play, and so forth. She added 
that she should not take her maid with her. There 
was a subdued sparkle in the eyes of Mr. Blank, as he 
stood on his doorstep, watching his wife and her 
luggage out of sight. Uninterrupted now, he pursued 
his adventure with the maid. But interruption came 
with the morrow. The twin-sister arrived. Except 
that her hair was lighter in tint than her sister’s, 


and that she was somewhat better dressed, there 
was not one apparent particle of difference between 
the two. At first, Mr. Blank could hardly believe 
that the new-comer was not really his wife. Gradually, 
he was reassured, and then, finding that the new-comer 


burst of deep-throated caterwauling at their close. I 
shudder to conceive what the ‘‘ notices ” would be next 
‘* Never within our recollection . . 


morning. - agrave 
mistake . . . a disgrace . . . hard to understand how 
any manager could have seen fit . . . not even on the 
Parisian stage are such secrets ofthe alcove . . . things 
which may exist, but which, thank Heaven!.. . fester- 
ing sores . . . dissecting-room . .. morbid, unhealthy, 
unclean” . . . And yet, and yet, was not this very 


play produced last Wednesday evening, under the 
auspices of Charles Frohman (with whom was Mr. 
Redford), and was it not by the audience applauded 
rapturously from start to finish, and I—have I not 
scanned vainly the morning-papers for one faint word 
of protest against the kind of drama by it exemplified ? 
There is a canon among dramatic critics that unclean- 
ness comes from the North, as surely as wisdom from 
the East. Neither Herr Fulda, the play’s author, nor 
Mr. Louis Parker, its translator, is a Scandinavian ; 
and possibly this fact may have lulled the critics into 
security, and saved them from understanding what the 
play was about. Yetno! The critics tell the story of 
the play clearly, exhaustively. They have understood 
it well enough. What has so obtunded their moral 
sense that they are not howling with pain ? 

The answer to this question will throw an interesting 
light on the inner workings of the critics, and on the 
inner workings of playgoers in general, and of Mr. 
Redford in particular ; it may also be useful to young 
dramatists, as showing them how far they may with 
impunity go if they do but go clad in the right accoutre- 
ments. Though the story of Herr Fulda’s play is 
precisely the story which I have told in this article, 
there is a certain difference between the manner 
of my narration and the manner of Herr Fulda’s. 
Mr. and Mrs. Blank are by Herr Fulda called 
Orlando Giuditta Della Torre, and Mr. Dash comes out 
as Count Andrea Parabosco. The drawing-room of the 
house in South Kensington is converted into the Loggia 


was sprightlier, more coquettish, more irresponsible 


of a villa near Padua. The period is cinque-cento, the 
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costume strictly according to the Umbrian School, the 
conversation strictly iambic. And these differences 
make all the difference. Of a modern play an audience 
takes a personal view. If the characters in a modern 
play are realistically weak and wicked, if the theme is 
unpleasant, the audience is made uncomfortable and 
flies into a huff. Such a play is regarded as 
a personal insult. ‘I am wot like that”, mutters 
almost every member of the audience; ‘‘and my 
friends are not like that. If they are, so much the 
worse. I don’t like this play at all. It is most un- 
wholesome”. Thus is resented any touch on a seamy 
side of modern life. The seamy-side dramatist is 
always a very solemn person, shocked by what he sees, 
and calling attention to it only that he may point some 
good moral. Therefore, though shunned, he is not 
lynched. Lynched he would be, assuredly, if he did 
his work with a grin, making light of wickedness, 
making wickedness attractive and triumphant. And 
yet Herr Fulda and Mr. Parker, whose play is written 
throughout in a vein of blithe comedy, with interludes 
of screaming farce, and with no moral except that of 
the green bay-tree, are winning golden opinions all 
round at the Duke of York’s Theatre. 

It remains to be said that the dresses in this play are 
delightful in their accuracy of form and colour—and 
fabric, for all I know. The Loggia, however, is a 
chaotic horror, and looks as if all the members of Mr. 
Frohman’s Trust had come over to paint it co-opera- 
tively. The acting was very good allround. Mr. H. B. 
{rving, as Mr. Blank, acted with a strenuousness of 
passion which is remarkable in anyone belonging to the 
younger school of mimes. Also, he has acquired now 
the geniality and humanity which one used to miss in 
him. Mr. Norman Forbes, that inventor of grotesquely 
humorous antics which, being inimitable, need not be 

atented, was quite delightful as Mr. Dash. And Miss 
ily Brayton did much with the part of Mrs. Blank, in 
her capable and quaintly astringent way. 

I have seen the revival of ‘‘ The Wilderness” at the 
St. James’, and must leave my readers to repeat to 
themselves what I said about it when first I saw it. 

Max. 


CLERICAL, MEDICAL AND GENERAL 
INSURANCE. 


HE Clerical, Medical and General Life Assurance 
Society has a very distinguished Board of 
Directors, transacts business of an eminently satisfac- 
tory character, and holds reserves which are much 
stronger than the great majority of British offices. 
In these circumstances it is only natural that the 
directors, in their bonus report, should be able to place 
before the proprietors and policy-holders a record of 
continued, and indeed increasing, success. 

The Society values on the stringent basis of the 
Institute of Actuaries Tables with interest at 2} per 
cent., and sets aside additional reserves of over 
£160,000. 

The total profit made during the five years, including 
£657 brought forward, was £597,668, of which 


£.534.915 was paid to participating policy-holders, and | 
2,062,500 to the shareholders, leaving #253 to be carried | 


forward. The shareholders also receive 5 per cent. 
per annum upon their paid-up capital of £50,000, 
which is more than 1 per cent. in excess of the interest 
earned upon the investments. The total payment to 
shareholders in excess of interest earned upon their 
capital works out at 4} per cent. of the premiums re- 
ceived. If we add this amount to the sums paid for 
commission and expenses we have a total expenditure for 
commission, expenses and shareholders, of over 17 per 
cent. of the premium income, a rate which mutual offices 
of the same high standing as the Clerical, Medical and 
General would consider somewhat excessive. Wereit not 
for the payments to shareholders the surplus for the policy- 
holders would have been about 12 per cent. greater 
than its present amount, and this difference would be 
enough to put its participating policies on a level with 


. those of the best mutual offices, instead of being, as 


some policies are, appreciably behind them. We quite 
recognise that the society has in recent years made 
regulations for giving the policy-holders a larger share 


of the surplus as the surplus grows greater; and 
doubtless the policy-holders are sufficiently well satisfied 
with their present bonus not to grudge the share- 
holders the dividend of 30 per cent. per annum upon 
their paid-up capital which the fortunate proprietors are 
receiving. 

The chief source of future profit is the very substantial 
one due to the rate of interest earned upon the funds 
exceeding the rate assumed in the liabilities by more 
than 1} per cent. The mortality experience of the 
office has been so favourable in the past, and is likely 
to be so favourable in the future, that a further addition 
is sure to arise from this source. The proportion of 
premiums set aside for future expenses and profits is 
insufficient to provide for the current rate of expenditure, 
if the dividends to proprietors are included ; so that 
surplus from this source, which in some companies is 
so large an item, is absent in the case of the Clerical, 
Medical and General. 

As usual with this society, the bonus report is 
followed by a short prospectus, the most attractive 
feature of which is the extremely low rates for non- 
participating whole-life assurance. For most, if not for 
all, ages, no company quotes such favourable terms as 
the Clerical, Medical and General under this class of 
policy. The premiums are so low that it would be to 
the advantage of a policy-holder to take a non-profit 
policy with this society rather than participating 
assurance in many other offices, the bonuses of which 
are moderate or small. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


23 Taunton Street, Spring Ridge, 
Victoria, B.C., 8 December, 1go1. 


Sir,—As an old English public-school boy and a 
world-wide traveller, allow me to express my intense 
and unqualified approval of an article which lately 
appeared in your paper against the United States, 
excerpt from which I have just read in one of our local 
papers—the ‘‘ Colonist ”—of this date. 

For the past three years I have lived and travelled 
amongst the people of the United States east and west 
and have carefully studied their press, and am con- 
| vinced, in common with all Englishmen who know 
| them, that they are our bitterest enemies. 

Knowing this, you may imagine how utterly disgust- 
ing it is to Englishmen living amongst or near them to 
read, as we alas frequently do, in British papers such 
twaddle as ‘‘blood thicker than water”, ‘* hands 
| across the sea”, ‘‘ our cousins across the Atlantic”, &c., 
| applied to the Americans ; and still worse is it to hear 
| 


of Britain giving way to them in such matters as the 
_ Nicaragua Canal, the Behring Sea dispute and the 
Alaska Boundary, while they for their part miss no 
opportunity of insulting, decrying, and deriding every- 
thing British, and openly side with and hold popular 
_ public demonstrations in favour of the Boers. 
| If our stay-at-home statesmen, politicians, &c. 
| instead of giving way to the prejudice which so 
| many untravelled Englishmen have for “‘ our cousins”, 
would only come over and live amongst them as private 
citizens for a few weeks (or days even) they would soon 
alter their opinion of their friendliness, and we should 
be spared the bitter humiliation of having our greatest 
enemies constantly flattered and salaamed to in after- 
dinner speeches, public meetings and in the press of 
the Mother Country. 

In the hope that more articles of like tenor to the 
one referred to may be written so that sufficient 
interest may be stirred up amongst the people of 
England carefully to observe and investigate the 
_ speech and action of the people of the United States 

with regard to England and the Empire at large, which 
| would thereby prove that they are, as a nation, our 

greatest foes, 


I am, yours faithfully, 
W. J. Norro.k. 


| 
| 
| 
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JUSTIFIED BY WORKS. 


To the Editor of the SarurpAy REVIEW. 
7 Sloane Street, S.W., 28 December, 1901. 

Sir,—It is very unpleasant to a Scotchman to have 
to admit that anyone can be justified by works. We 
know that S. Paul, the Apostle to the North Britons, 
held that faith alone can justify ; but what says the 
reverend the Rector of Salamanca? He has it, that 
‘those have faith who can, not those who wish for 
it”; some have held that heaven is an apparently 
desert place, save for the angels who were born there. 
Into this I will not, and perhaps may not, enter. Still, 
to be justified by the works of others is pleasant, and 
would, I feel sure, have stirred the caustic writer of the 
epistle to the foolish Galatians. 

Whilst admiring all the great qualities of the citizens 
of the United States, I have at times (ne déplaise a 
Mr. Stead, who wishes to make me a child of grace 
and a part inheritor in one of the eight States of the 
American Union which are to be allotted to the mildewed 
British Empire) ventured to criticise the acts and 
sayings of individuals and the policy of Governments. 
Even a fly may be pardoned for saying his wheel 
goes round too slowly. It relieves the fly, and the 
wheel turns no more heavily. 

On these occasions, assumed colonels (very ‘‘ whore- 
son decayed commanders’”’) and others have gone for 
me, dressed lightly in their war paint, and imitating 
the warwhoop of the red man. Sometimes their lan- 
guage has been so ‘‘ frequent and painful and free”, 
and they have figuratively of course, so often con- 
demned my eyes ‘‘ to that ultimate state of punishment 
that clergymen of the highest moral standpoint have 
assured me must be the sinner’s fate”, that I have 
been amply justified. 

The above quotations are taken from American poets 
in order to show that I write without insular prejudice. 
But once again, in your columns, have I been justified 
by the works of another. Having been impelled, by 
the spirit, or something or other, to write to you last 
week on certain insulting passages in our daily press 
in reference to Chile and Argentina, I find that to-day 
in your very columns, the offence has been repeated by 
a correspondent, who dates his letter, 43 Madison 
Avenue, New York City, U.S.A. Your correspondent 
is indeed hard upon both Americas, that is both on 
English and on Spanish-speaking America. 

It is really very striking, the damnation which he 
deals out in the two last paragraphs of his ukase. 
We are told that ‘‘the large numbers of Germans 
who have settled in South America have a right to 
demand a better Government than that of the corrupt 
half-bred Latin. American republics whose existence is a 
standing reproach to the United States”. Well, well. 
Large numbers of Germans have indeed settled in 
Brazil and in Chile. I have yet to learn that the 
latter republic can be called a nation of half-breeds, for 
in effect the Chilians are almost entirely white, and men 
of mixed blood are extremely rare to find. I know the 
province of Rio Grande do Sul, where most of the 
Germans are settled. As far as I know they do. not 
complain of the Brazilian Government, nor are they 
(I believe) in need of any protection. Certainly they 
settled there with their eyes open. It is to be re- 
membered also, that children of foreign parents born in 
South American republics almost invariably grow up 
speaking Spanish (Portuguese in Brazil) as their native 
tongue, and nearly invariably elect to become citizens 
of the country in which they are born. But now to 
logic, that damnable disturber of high-toned political 
aspirations. 

Is the writer of the letter going to sustain, and if 
so how, that the Government of the United States is 
less corrupt than that of, say, the Argentine Republic ? 
If so, he has cut the ground from under his feet, by 
his references to ‘‘a lawless and corrupt democracy ” in 
his last paragraph. I understand that this is the way in 
which your correspondent describes the people of the 
United States. If this is so, how can ‘‘one lawless 


and corrupt ” reform another ‘‘ corrupt (and presumably 
lawless) half-breed” ? Not I trow till either one or both 
has put off its corruption. Yet, the existence of the 
execrable ‘‘ Latin-American Republics” is a standing 


reproach to the United States. Logic toils after such 
areasoner in vain, and moreover the United States 
can no more reform or abolish the trifling Latin- 
American Republics than it can abolish or reform the 
planetary system. 

Peccavi, I apologise to all Americans both for 
what they and [ have done. We may I think fairly 
put their Philippines against our Transvaal and call it 
quits. But passion o’ me, why do Englishmen and 
their press keep on insulting the Spanish-American 
Republics, which have done them no harm, and which 
as in the recent request for our arbitration seem to 
put entire confidence in our good faith ? 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
R. B. CuNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


THE SORROWS OF SANDHURST. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REeEvIEw. 
27 December, 

Sir,—The three articles you have recently devoted to 
Sandhurst are not altogether pleasant reading for the 
taxpayer, since they demonstrate the utter lack of system 
in the training of the youthful officers of our Army. 

From them it would appear that the faults of Sand- 
hurst are due to two causes, external and internal. 
Among the former are (1) the indifference of the authori- 
ties in their selection of men for the posts of Governor 
and Assistant-Commandant. (2) Their cynicism in 
heaping the impossible load of duties you enumerate 
upon the second individual. Whilst among the internal 
faults are (1) the neglect by the Governor of his own 
proper functions either through vanity or incompetence, 
and their consequent devolution upon others. (2) The 
incapacity of the Assistant-Commandant either from 
inexperience or ignorance to perform even those duties 
which he does not (in turn) devolve upon his subordi- 
nates. 

Permit me to say that, in view of recent admirable 
precedents in our Army, to talk of removing the 
Governor for neglect or incompetence or the Assistant- 
‘Commandant for incapacity and ignorance is preposter- 
ous. For, following strictly on these precedents, 
obviously the only course to be followed is to reward 
and promote both these officers. That the Governor 
fully merits the confidence of those who appointed him 
to the R.M.C., in such exceptional circumstances, is 
amply proved by the fact that since he has been installed 
there he has exhibited the same power of organisation 
and administration that rendered his tenure when Chief of 
the Ordnance Department a source of national pride and 
gratification ; for is it not now a well-ascertained fact 
that no words could adequately describe the efficiency 
of our artillery a~>mament at the commencement of the 
Boer war ? 

He might therefore most properly be awarded a 
Distinguished Service Pension and of course be per- 
mitted to remain on at the R.M.C. as long as he is 
physically capable of pronouncing a sentence of rustica- 
tion on a cadet, for such I gather from your articles is 
his most important duty. 

With the Assistant-Commandant the case is even 
simpler. True he has neither the service nor the 
‘‘record”’ qualifying him for promotion or higher 
employment. This is however but a mere quibble and 
is amply provided for by the Royal Warrant which 
permits special promotion in exceptional cases for 
officers who may “distinguish” themselves. To say 
that the Assistant-Commandant at the R.M.C. has not 
distinguished himself during his term of office is indeed 
to beg the whole question. The War Office places a 
man in an almost impossible position—that he may 
himself be also ‘‘ impossible ” is beside the point. That 
there should be friction between him and his subordi- 
nates is but natural, for it merely tends to prove that 
they must be a mutinous crew. It clearly now rests 
with the powers specially to promote this officer and 
find him some easy appointment in some higher rank 
where he would be able to obtain a reasonable amount 
of rest and recoup his energies for further and higher 
duties entailing the exercise of greater frictional 
powers. 

It may be said by some that my suggestions are 
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flippant. To this I strongly demur, for should our 
authorities be so short-sighted or ill-advised as, in the 
event of the Report of the Committee on Military 
Education being adverse to the R.M.C., to rusticate 
the Governor or his henchman, in all probability we shall 
have to endure a recrudescence of the ‘regrettable | 
incidents " and ‘“‘ unfortunate occurrences” of the last 
twelve months. 

The prospect of the Governor being “‘ interviewed ” 
by the press, or the Assistant-Commandant making | 
‘““amazing speeches”, winding up with Sunday De- 
monstrations in Hyde Park in favour of ‘‘ A College in | 
Chaos ” would be things worth avoiding at any cost. 

Yours, &c. 
An ADMIRER OF PRECEDENT. 


THE CONTINENTALS AND THE STATE OF 
LONDON. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay ReEvIEw. | 


Savoy Hotel, Monte Carlo, 2g December, 1901. 

Sir,—It is a pleasure to find you speaking of the con- | 
dition of the streets of London at night in a practical 
manner, as they bring obloquy upon us amongst | 
foreigners. As an Englishman who has been abroad 
more than at home for the last twenty years, I should 
like to say that there is a genuine contempt for us on 
the Continent, for the following reasons : 

1. Because we are civilian and not military. 

2. On account of the condition of our army, from the 
point of view of contagious disease. 

3. On account of the condition of the streets of 
London by night, which every foreigner sees when he 
or she comes to England. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
ANGLO-SAXON. 


HARES AND RABBITS. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Cheltenham, 27 December, 1gor. 

Sir,—In answer to Mr. Hamilton Fulton's question, 
I do not remember having seen the hare clean its white 
waistcoat in the way mentioned—that is to say with its 
paws—but then I have not made a special study of 
the animal I have, however, seen it roll on the ground, 
while stretched at full length, and such movements 
would tend to get rid of any dried mud &c. that might 
adhere to the fur, as, indeed, most movements would. 
I would suggest, too, that the nearness of the under 
surface of the hare’s body to the ground whilst running, 
would help, very powerfully, to keep it clean, for any- 
thing growing—even grass—that brushed it as it flew 
along would act, really, as a brush: ia fact, according 
to the nature of the herbage, the fur would be brushed 
or combed. I cannot, myself, accept the snow-drift 
theory as a sufficient explanation of the height to which 
bark is, often, nibbled by rabbits. I doubt whether, in 
one single instance that has fallen under my observa- 
tion, this could have had anything to do with it. It 
sounds plausible and has, therefore, probably, been 
accepted without any testing of the evidence. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. 
Epmunp SEtovus. 


[It is, or should be, now almost as well known to all 
interested in these subjects, that the rabbit has deve- | 
loped climbing powers in the Antipodes as that he squats © 
in a “‘form” aboveground, or that he makes holes | 
beneath it. Mr. Fulton will be quite safe in attributing 
the barking of the stems of hazel, ash and oak under- | 
wood at a considerable height from the ground, 7” many 
cases, to the platform provided for the rabbits by snow. 
After the deep snows that fell during the winter of | 
1880-81 had melted the underwood stems were intact | 
for a foot or so above the roots, but were stripped clean 
higher up ; and, after snow drifts have cleared away, 
the same fact may often be noticed. At the same time 
it has been held and stated for some years that the 
rabbit does sometimes leave the ground because of its 
appetite for bark. During the present winter many 
rabbit shooters must have noticed cut branches of 
blackthorn stripped clean of their bark at a height above 
the ground which it is hard to believe a rabbit could | 
reach merely by standing on its back legs.—Ep. S.R.| | 


| 
| 


REVIEWS. 

THE BEST OF THE AMERICANS. 
‘*James Russell Lowell.” By Horace Elisha Scudder. 
2 vols. London: Macmillan. 1901. 15s. net. 

HEN the memorial to Lowell was unveiled in 
Westminster Abbey, the Dean, very uncritically 
confusing Lowell’s many fine qualities with his specific 


_ literary genius, spoke of him as being worthy to be 


reckoned among the great writers of our tongue— 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, Spenser, Milton, Dryden and 
‘*those poets whom we had so lately lost”. Luckily for 
the reader of this very satisfactory biography of Lowell 
Mr. Scudder, although he is an American, has not made 
any such absurd mistake as to suppose that his hero could 
by any blundering critic sericusly be placed in the same 
category as a poet with Tennyson or Browning who 
must have been the poets lately lost, of whom the Dean 


_was speaking in 1893. Mr. Scudder does think, and 


no doubt quite rightly, that the most distinctive quality 
of Lowell’s genius was the poetic, but before one can be 
a great poet there must be an original, creative, imagi- 
nation and power of expression on a scale which makes 
comparatively insignificant anything that Lowell ever 
wrote. There can be no wonder that Mr. Scudder’s 
mind and heart are both captivated by Lowell’s own 


| intellect and heart ; the biography would not have been 


so thoroughly and sympathetically done as it is, if he 


had not been ; but he does not overflow with the too 


great effusiveness which some English critics have dis- 
played. He may be commended for his escape from 
the literary provincialism with which his countrymen 
have so often greeted their poetic fledgelings as prospec- 
tive swans. Our own fault in England is quite as 
stupid and it is less amiable. We have always been 
dreadfully afraid of committing ourselves to the peri- 


lous judgment that our Shelleys and our Keats were 


poets. Patriotism with us has not run in the direction that 
it hasin America. There when Lowell’s first collection 
of verses made their appearance they wrote articles on 
‘* A New School of Poetry at Hand” and prophesied from 
him that ‘‘ great original American poem” which has so 
long been expected and never yet written. Mr. Scudder 
has the sense of humour which is as necessary to the 
biographer as to the writer of any other form of 
criticism. He finds this long-continued expectancy 
amusing, and remarks that the attention the little book 
received seems to suggest the paucity of hopeful 
literature at the time and the Marchioness spirit of the 
critics. 

But though the dream was not realised Lowell 
did become in fact one of the most distinguished 
of the group of men who produced what we know 
best as American literature in these days. They are 
none of them very great names. Emerson, Thoreau, 
Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, the Boston 
galaxy ; none of them were of the ‘‘ Bards sublime 
whose distant footsteps echo through the corridors 
of time”; though they did write some noble verse, 
much cultured witty and humorous verse, and much 
that was affecting and pathetic. They were of the 
essayist-poet school who could write articles for 


| magazines, give lectures on the poets, and write verses 
with skill and facility ; but though they were interesting 


personalities, and possessed a certain distinction and 
originality which gave them a hearing beyond their own 
country, in England especially, they were not more than 
accomplished men of letters such as old countries 
expect to find as a matter of course amongst their 
literary classes. They did not create a great American 
literature, but they were the outcome and the voices of 
the best literary cultivation and the humanities gener- 
ally of America. They were a lovable, charming, 
fascinating group, and yet so local that writing or 


_ reading the biography of one appears to be very 


much like the writing or reading the biography of 
any other of the group. Longfellow we suppose 
was the most purely poetic of them though he was 
by no means the ablest; and they were all pro- 
fessors of something or other, and famous writers of 
magazine articles, which of course implies cleverness of 
itself. Lowell was immensely clever, quite the equal of 
our friend the ‘‘ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table” and 
more learned. Nothing in political writing could be 
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cleverer than the “‘ Biglow Papers’, and they were at the 
same time the most original work that Lowell did and 
the most distinctive piece of American literature that 
has been produced. Lowell and his fellow verse- 
writers were great on writing ‘‘ Commemoration 
Odes” which were very solemn and stirred the 
hearts of all true Americans, but those famous 
verses of Yankee dialect crossed the Atlantic and have 
remained there without losing their effect. They will 
keep Lowell’s reputation alive even after Englishmen 
have forgotten him as the ablest American Minister who 
ever exchanged mutual compliments and courtesies with 
them across their dinner tables. 

While avoiding controversy we may assume that 
Lowell was justified in his indignation over such matters 
as the slavery question, and therefore that he was dis- 
playing that fervour and passion which is the true 
poet’s endowment, at the same time that he was 
showing himself to be actuated by the highest patriotic 
and moral aims, as in fact he was throughout his life. 
But even more than they prove these qualities, the 
‘*Biglow Papers” prove that his intellectual gifts 
were not distinctively of the poetic order, the creative 
and imaginative, but the critical and analytical joined 
with a talent for writing clever verse. Mr. Scudder 
thinks that Mr. Watts-Dunton, in an article written 
by him on Lowell, attempts too much in trying to 
sum up Lowell’s intellectual gifts in the one word 
‘*sagacity””, But it certainly seems to express a quality 


which grew at the expense of his emotional side | 


from the first publication of a Biglow squib, when 
he was twenty-seven, until it seemed to us in 
England that, as Mr. Watts-Dunton says, the wit of 
the American Minister was this almost preternatural 
sagacity in rapid movement, and his humour the 
same sagacity at rest and in a meditative mood. 
Verse was thus an excellent vehicle for the kind of 
things he had to say in the ‘* Biglow Papers” ; and he had 
what might almost be called a rare gift of versifying 
if it had not happened that everybody about Boston at 
that time had the knack of it. Lowvell’s first wife wrote 
very pretty verse. It is curious to think that Carlyle, 
who was the idol of the Boston group, could have 
fitted them all out» with more poetic faculty than any 
of them possessed, and yet that he would have been 
beaten hopelessly by the least of them in a prize poem 
competition. But the versifying gift, and the imitations 
of Keats of Lowell’s earlier years, though they produced 
plenty of bobolinks but no nightingales, were not 
wasted, and what had been merely clever ‘‘ Political 
Essays” in prose came in verse to be transformed into 
the character sketches of the ‘‘ Biglow Papers”. Why 
there are clever political leader writers, who also write 
political verse, but do not perform the same feat as 
Lowell we cannot explain, except it be that Lowell had 
after all some of the gift and faculty divine of creation. 

Thus the ‘‘ Biglow Papers ” became the most quotable, 
as his essays on the English writers are the most 
brilliant, of all the multitude of articles and papers in- 
cluded in the bibliographical list set out in full by Mr. 
Scudder at the end of his biography, covering an 
active literary career of over fifty years. We quote 
them in England as they do in America, and it happens 
that they have become again through the war with 
Spain over Cuba as applicable as they were to the events 
of 1846-1848 and 1861-1866. Mr. Scudder observes that 
while one would find in the newspapers but few quota- 
tions from Lowell’s ‘‘ Political Essays’ he would find 
plenty of lines from the ‘‘ Biglow Papers”. He does 
not however notice the curious fact that it was just 
when very nasty quotations might have been made 
from the verses of the man who was then American 
Minister in Spain that the author was transferred to 
London. When affairs were just coming to the crisis 
about Cuba it was found convenient to give Lowell the 
English embassy. ‘‘On 22 January Lowell wrote to 
his daughter: Day before yesterday I was startled 
with a cipher telegram. 
in Cuba—I shall have no end of bother! It turned out 
to be this: ‘ President has nominated you to England. 
He regards it as essential to the public service that you 
should accept and make your personal arrangements to 
repair to London as early as may be. Your friends 


whom I have conferred with concur in this view’”. 


This we should suppose is probably the only event 
rather scantily treated in a biography which, with the 
Letters edited by Norton, will doubtless constitute the 
authoritative record of Lowell’s life. Sufficient and 


_ yet not too much for his admirers. 


MR. GOSSE’S DIALOGUE OF THE GODS. 


‘* Hypolympia or the Gods in the Island.” An Ironic 
Fantasy. By Edmund Gosse. London: Heine- 


mann. 1901. 55. 
| Saas Lucian’s Dialogues of the Gods down to 
Disraeli’s ‘‘ Ixion in Heaven” confabulations of 
the pagan divinities have seldom failed to amuse. A 
tricksy spirit of harmless irreverence gives an added 
zest to the genre ; we may perhaps put it that in having 
a laugh at the expense of Zeus or Pallas we seem to get 
something of the piquancy of profanity without its 
guilt, and, on the other hand, while we laugh at them we 
are not altogether displeased to observe how many ex- 
cellent reasons they have for laughing at us. Mr. 
Gosse has not failed of the opportunity which this 
literary form affords of satirising all manner of human 
foibles and fashions—from the affectations of minor 
verse to the ugliness of many of our modes and places 
of worship—but he has also done something more. He 
has given us many fancies prettily conceived and more 
than prettily expressed, and we find his muse of levity 
often sobering herself into companionship with poetry 
and wisdom. 

What kind of a revolution it was that expelled 
these gods and goddesses from Olympus is not very 
clearly defined, nor are we sure whether or not some 
allegory is intended. At all events in this dialogue 
expulsion is supposed to have befallen them—they 
have been dispossessed of their immortal attributes 
and relegated to a northerly island ‘‘ hitherto in- 
habited by Lutherans”. This book is a fantasfic 
study of the way in which they severally adapt them- 
selves to the new mundane conditions of struggle and 


- failure and death, and it comes in that way to repre- 


' sent the author’s own criticism of life. 


My first thought was Row | 


“¥sculapius, 
for example, whose position among the immune 
and invulnerable gods had, as Pallas remarks, 
been rather unpractical and academic, observes 
of Zeus that ‘‘since he has hitherto considered 
the quality of his food so much, it is probable that in 
these lower conditions it may prove to be quantity 
which will interest him most”. Hephzstus meanwhile 
occupies himself in making Zeus a new thunderbolt out 
of yew-tree wood, and while admitting that he now 
carries on his arts and crafts under greater difficulties 
than formerly makes the rather odd remark that he 
‘* seems to have more leisure”. Nike comes to recog- 
nise that “ victory will be the drawing of the bowstring, 
and not the mere cessation of the arrow-flight” and 
‘* Alas !” says Aphrodite ‘‘ we loved so briefly and with 
so facile a susceptibility that I am tempted to ask 
myself whether in Olympus we ever loved at all”. 
Pan, except for a touch of unfamiliar rheumatism, makes 
himself fairly happy among his new reeds and his 
new nymphs, since, as Phoebus puts it, ‘‘the lower 
order of divinities will be happy for they will forget. 
It is only the mediocre spirits, that cannot quite 
forget nor clearly remember, which will have neither the 
support of instinct nor the solace of a vivid recollec- 
tion”. At the end of the dialogue in which Pan 
appears there is a pretty soliloquy of Phoebus upon 
moonrise : ‘‘To come here night after night, in the 
fragrant darkness, to see the unhallowed lump of fire 
creep out of the lake, to listen for the first clucks and 
shakes of the sweet little purifying song ”—-but the 
passage is hardly intelligible without the context. We 
have said enough to show what a reader is to expect— 
in very truth a Fantasy as its author calls it—pleasur- 
able pictures for the inward eye and words into which 
reverie can read many meanings. We are glad to 
record that in the last dialogue Iris appears in great 
splendour and conducts the exiled divinities back to 
their Olympus. As Phoebus observes in language 
which contrasts amusingly with some earlier utter- 
ances of his fellow-deities when they were trying to 
make themselves in love with mortal life—‘‘ To cultivate 
illusion, to live in the past, to resuscitate experience, 
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may be the amusements of mortality, but they mean 
nothing now to us. When Selene re-enters her orb, 
she will not disquiet herself about the disorders of its 
interregnum.” Let us be thankful to Mr. Gosse that 
his reascending divinities left at all events behind them 
the jewel of Pandora. 


A LITTLE POPE AT LARGE. 

** George Washington and other American Addresses.” 
By Frederic Harrison. London: Macmillan. 
1901. 75. 6d. net. 

R. FREDERIC HARRISON’S New Year's 

Address reminds us of the existence of his 
book : let us look at it. Why, surely the American 
taste for lectures must be unlimited, and the desire of 
seeing people known in any way to journalistic fame 
insatiable, otherwise it would be impossible that any 
body of intelligent people could politely endure at 
this time of day platitudes about George Washington 
and Abraham Lincoln. Yet such we gather from 
this volume is really the case. It is not our busi- 
ness to find fault with the generosity and hospitality 
of Transatlantic audiences, but when the productions 
which have been read to them, are solemnly printed on 
this side of the water, and retailed in Great Britain for 
its inhabitants to read to themselves, the mildest Briton 
will protest. The views and opinions of Mr. Frederic 

Harrison about the universe in general, and his own 

countrymen in particular, are too well known among us 

to require any exposition. Are they not written in the 
annals of Fetter Lane ? and any inquirer who has the 
patience may ascertain them by an inspection of the 

‘* Times” early in the New Year when as on Wednesday 

last the Positivist Pope fulminates ‘‘ Urbi et Orbi ”. 

Have they not been repeated this very week with 

tedious iteration? But that annual exhibition has 


this time ceased to be even amusing, and we > 


fear that Mr. Harrison’s American audiences, who 
consisted chiefly of University students male and 


at Chicago believed they really were about to 
learn something fresh about George Washington, but 
even Chicago might well have resented a string of 
hackneyed quotations from Tennyson’s ‘‘ Duke of 
Wellington” ode and a translation of Pericles’ 
Funeral Oration. As for Mr. Harrison’s original con- 
tributions to the lecture they are no more refreshing 
than his quotations. Americans will sacrifice much to 
national traditions, and they no doubt applauded 
the following profound remarks which they had 
all heard a hundred times before in Fourth of 
July orations. ‘‘The grand endowment of Washing- 
ton was character, not imagination; judgment not 
subtlety; not brilliancy but wisdom. The wisdom 
of Washington was the genius of common-sense ” 
&c. &c. That an Englishman should be found capable 
of travelling so far to reel off dreary platitudes of 
this nature and then to describe the invitation to lecture 
as ‘‘an honour to his country”! 

To read Mr. Harrison it would seem as if the 
French and Spanish fleets played no part in the war, 
that Lafayette never landed in America, and that no 
such persons as Hamilton or the other authors of 
the ‘‘ Federalist” helped to ‘‘ weld” the States into 
a nation. As the address on ‘ Lincoln” was delivered 
after a banquet, also at Chicago, this audience were 
we hope also in a kindly mood, for they had to 
endure a ‘“‘cook up” of some remarks made by Mr. 
Harrison forty years ago on the American Civil War, 
‘*in a little volume . . . of which I don’t suppose there 
is a single copy in existence”. It was indeed grievous 
that such wisdom should be lost to posterity, so Mr. 
Harrison has given it to us again, and the Chicago 
feasters were no doubt delighted to hear the following 
adulation of their own country and abuse of the 
orator’s. ‘Any but a most heroic race would have 
sunk under the blows of their traitorous kindred. We 
chose that moment to give actual succour to their 
enemy. ... They displayed the most splendid ex- 
amples of energy and fortitude which the modern 
world has seen, with which the defence of Greece 
against Asia and of France against Europe alone 


can be compared in the whole annals of mankind.” 
How brave this telling your audience what fine 
fellows they are! How the reverse of cheap! 
Even the people of Chicago could not have for- 
gotten how vastly the North outnumbered the South 
and therefore, if they kept ‘‘ pegging away,” were 
bound to win. We do not wish to detract from the 
record of the North but must point out how ridicu- 
lously false in every particular are Mr. Harrison’s 
historical parallels, for the overwhelming numbers in 
those cases were on the side of the aggressors who were 
beaten back. As to his attack on England the speaker 
knew perfectly well that the English people were in no 
way, and even the Government only technically, re- 
sponsible for the ‘‘Alabama” blunder: but that is 
nothing : his object was attained when he had indulged 
before a foreign audience in a venomous fling at his 
native land. 

Mr. Harrison affords pleasanter reading when he 
does not play the prophet or the Pope and deals with 
Cromwell, King Alfred, and the Dutch Republic. He 
does not it is true throw any new light on them but he 
is not so offensively didactic as in his other fulmina- 
tions. But we forgive Mr. Harrison many of his 
platitudes or anti-English gibes for the consistent and 
entertaining egoism of all his utterances. The things 
he has said before are so good that they must be said 
again, the things he has written must be repeated lest 
they should be lost. Of John Stuart Mill ‘‘I have 
spoken at such length in published pieces that I will 
only refer to my own profound regard for his fine 
qualities” ; and when Mr. Harrison meditates over his 
tomb it is to regret that Mill did not live longer so 
that Mr. Harrison might have written in a publication 
which Mill contemplated bringing out. ‘‘I have said 
so much of Tennyson in a published work which 


| bears his name on the title-page” &c. &c. Mr. 


Harrison’s remarks on the eminent persons he has 
known reminds us of nothing so much as of a worthy 


, _ Swiss guide who in pointing out the individual peaks of 
female, and literary clubs, must have gone empty | 
away. Perhaps those gathered in the ‘‘ Auditorium” | 


a great range described each mountain as one that 
C—a déja fait” or that ‘‘ M. C—a I’intention de 
faire”. Mr. Harrison’s illustrious acquaintances have 
all apparently been either the victigs of his pen or are 
destined to be so,which indeed, to quote Lord Lynd- 
hurst’s remark on Campbell’s habit of writing his 
friends’ lives, ‘‘ adds a new terror to death”. Not only 
‘*the whole earth ”, as Mr. Harrison with much origin- 
ality quotes, ‘‘is the tomb of great men”’, but there is a 
volume in existence in which Mr. Harrison, who is his 
own Pope, has enshrined for the benefit of his flock all 
the names in history that he thinks worthy of canoniza- 
tion. 

Mr. Harrison was very bold on one occasion and 
gave Boston his cpinion on ‘‘ Municipal Government”. 
It would have been more interesting if he had devoted 
himself to that subject at Chicago so that we might 
have seen whether or no he agreed with Mr. John 
Burns who not long ago was reported as describing that 
city as ‘‘a pocket edition of Hell”. Mr. Harrison it is 
true has some mild strictures to pass on American civic 
scandals—rumours of which he admits he has heard— 
but the main purpose of his address is of course to 
point out that things are as bad if not worse in England 
with its City Corporation and House of Lords. He does 
say a good word for our judicial Bench, and for this 


| patronage his fellow-countrymen will be duly thankful. 


We have no time to follow Mr. Harrison further 
through his jeremiads over the end of the nineteenth 
century and the decay and demoralisation about him, 
nor is it necessary to criticise his continual references to 
the heinous sins of the present generation of which the 
Boer war is the greatest. The remedy for it all is that 
we are to take up the religion of humanity. But can 
any sane person doubt that there is a vast deal more 
humane feeling at work everywhere from the slums of 
our cities to war itself than at the beginning of the 
last century? If all humanity became Positivist with 
Mr. Harrison for high priest, we should see what 
we should see; probably a universe of prigs. But as 
for our Positivist pope himself, we prefer him when he 
pontificates ex cathedra. His diatribes against his own 
country are then not less tedious but they are less offen- 
sive than when they are uttered in partibus infidelium. 


| 
| 
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IRELAND ONCE MORE. 
‘* Present Irish Questions.” By W. O’Connor Morris. 
London: Grant Richards. 1901. 12s. 6d. net. 
T is, perhaps, not altogether the fault of Judge 


alleged, we admit that it would be almost conclusive 
against any further extension of purchase, but we shall 


| require cooler and more balanced evidence than that of 


O’Connor Morris that the reader rises from his | 


latest book with a feeling of mingled bewilderment and 
depression. 
Questions ” is one of the most hopeless books on 
Ireland that we have read. Here we have an Irishman 
of the ‘‘old stock”, a veteran ‘‘ Whig of the school of 


But it is the fact that ‘‘ Present Irish | 


one who is evidently, on this point, a bitter partisan. 
As Judge O’Connor Morris gives simply his personal 
testimony we can only reply that visits to more than one 
‘* purchased” estate and conversations with all sorts of 
people concerned from policemen to County Court 


_ judges have left on our mind a very different impression 


Grattan ”, a man of culture and wide experience whose | 


long life, personal and professional, has been spent in | 


close touch with the Irish land difficulty and yet, how 
little he has to tell us! Indeed his bitter faultfinding 
with everything and everybody suggests irresistibly a 
passage in another recent book, the ‘‘ Letters of J. R. 
Green”. After relating a talk with an interesting 
Irishman Mr. Green says: ‘‘ Most Irish people shake 
their heads and tell me, ‘Oh you English can never 
understand Ireland’ but whenever I question them I 
never find they understand, or even try to understand, 
themselves”. That is just our difficulty for not only do 
we not understand very clearly what Judge O'Connor 
Morris would be at, but we have a suspicion that he 
does not understand himself. The Leaguer who would 
drive the landlords out of Ireland ‘“‘like rats out of a 
stack” we understand, just as, on the other hand, we 
understand the landowner who declares that all the ills 
of the country arise from our ‘‘ giving in” to popular 
demands. ‘‘ Put them down and keep them down” is 
the motto of the extremist on either side. But Mr. 
O’Connor Morris is no reactionary. It would be hardly 
too much to call him a pioneer. Himself belonging to 
the landlord class he early recognised the impossibility 
of maintaining the old system intact. 
years ago by his ‘‘ Letters on the Land Question of 
Ireland ”, contributed as Special Commissioner for the 
‘*Times”’, he did more than any other non-official 
person to prepare the way for Mr. Gladstone’s legisla- 
tion of 1870. In some respects he is still a reformer 
but while, admittedly, the system of interference in- 
augurated in 1870 has up to the present led only to 
chaos and confusion we see nothing in the author’s 
suggestions that holds out even a hope of lessening 
that confusion. 

We make no excuse for discussing ‘‘ Some Irish 
Questions” as simply one question, for although Judge 
O'Connor Morris refers to Education, Financial Rela- 
tions and Home Rule, it is obvious that the land 
question still dominates the situation and that there 
can be no peace or settlement in the country till it is 
settled or in some fair way of settlement. Mr. 
O’Connor Morris however holds out no hopes of settle- 
ment-on present lines. The Land Courts he objects 
to vehemently and would like to see the whole Com- 
mission abolished. Most of us are not inclined to 
disagree with this, but what is the remedy? No 
practical man imagines that there is any possibility of 
going back and repealing the whole Land Code. 
English politicians in general, following Mr. Balfour, 
look forward to a gradual extension of what is vaguely 
called ‘‘ peasant proprietorship” through State-aided 
land purchase. But this excites the bitterest opposition 
of Mr. O'Connor Morris. Voluntary purchase (by 
State action) is ‘‘ ruinous ”, compulsory purchase would 
be ‘‘hopeless and shameful”, ‘‘dishonourable and 
infamous”. Even those who do not believe in its 
application have hitherto testified that 
land purchase by gradual and voluntary stages 
has been the one successful experiment in legis- 
lating for Ireland since the Famine. But our author will 
not listen to such a suggestion. It may, he says, ‘‘be 
sufficient for official bureaucrats : it is not sufficient for 
those who know Ireland and can impartially watch the 
course of events. It was fondly expected that ‘land 
purchase’, that is bribing tenants in Ireland to become 
owners of their farms, would create a powerful body of 
freeholders loyal to the State, but this has already been 
seen to be a mere delusion”. And by way of proof of 
this he alleges that the new owners “fill the ranks of 
the United Irish League and are numbered among its 
most efficient agents”, neglect their land and run into 
debt, cut down trees and commit legal ‘‘ waste” of all 
sorts. Now if this be true to anything like the extent 


Over thirty | 


as to the results of purchase. The views of many prac- 
tical and moderate men in Ireland are as far removed 
from Mr. O’Connor Morris’s pessimism as from the 
doctrinaire optimism of a past generation which 
imagined a land flowing with milk and honey if only 
rent were abolished. The evils produced by centuries 
of political and economic blundering are not so easily 
got rid of. The enfranchised tenant will no doubt be 
for a time in many cases a ‘‘ beggar on horseback ” and 
he will in his poor way imitate the follies of his 
betters. So many Irish landlords have in the past 
squandered their estates, lived idle and vicious lives, 
run into hopeless debt and cut down trees, that 
we may be sure the new owners will not all at once 
become models of the social virtues. Some have 
already been sold up for this reason and turned out to 
make way for others. But—and here comes in the 
moral—where in such cases the law has stepped in, 
public opinion has been on the side of the law and 
against the ‘‘ waster”. Is not this just the state of 
feeling we want to produce in Ireland? If it were 
universal half the Irish difficulty would be gone and 
half the police might be disbanded. As for the state- 
ment that the purchasers are the most efficient agents 
of the League it is in flat contradiction to some of the 
facts brought to our notice. We have been told of two 
estates in the North and of one in the West where 
purchase has been followed by the total collapse 
of agitation, the new owners declaring that they 
have done with politics and refusing even to go 
out to vote. Wedo not mean that from National- ° 
ists these men have become loyal Unionists. 
Affection and loyalty may come in the future. For the 
present it is surely something gained if they cease to be 
turbulent and acutely discontented. This is evidently a 
point worth ascertaining. There are, we believe, over 
sixty thousand purchasers, some almost free of their 
instalments, some still in the early stages of payment. 
Could not some non-party society interested in social 
and economic questions send out a competent and level- 
headed ‘‘ Commissioner” who would go quietly round 
and tell us just how these people are getting on and 
how they compare socially and politically with their 
rent-paying neighbours ? 

We turned with some curiosity to see what remedy 
Judge O’Connor Morris proposes for the situation. 
All are agreed that the present system of peri- 
patetic rent fixing and perennial and compulsory litiga- 
tion is an abomination and cannot possibly continue. 
Purchase he will not have at any price: unrestricted 
‘‘landlordism ” as before 187ohe also condemns. Not 
only would he interfere between landlord and tenant, 
he would have done it long before Mr. Gladstone. The 
Devon Commission which sat in the forties he regards 
as the great missed opportunity. ‘‘ The Commission”, 
he says, ‘“‘ought to have fully recognised the con- 
current rights in the soil which the Irish occupier had 
acquired in tens of thousands of instances, rights often 
equivalent to more or less joint ownership. It ought 
to have insisted that the tenant right of the Ulster 
Custom and the claims arising from improvements, the 
work of the tenant, and from sums paid on the transfer 
of farms should be made law-worthy and effectually 
secured”. In other words dual ownership which we 
all now condemn as ruinous ought to have been 
legally recognised two generations ago. Mr. 
O’Connor Morris would give the tenant a ‘* perpetual 
estate” or, failing that, a term of ‘‘thirty years 
at least” instead of the present fifteen: he would 
‘* certainly abolish ” ejectment for non-payment of rent 
and would give the landlord his remedy in bankruptcy. 
He would in fact make the tenant a kind of ‘‘ owner 
subject to a perpetual rent”. This rent would be fixed 
by ‘‘competent and well paid valuers” with an appeal 
to two judges, to the Court of Appeal and finally to the 
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House of Lords! We utterly fail to see in what 
respect this new system would be an improvement on 
the present mode of rent fixing, so vehemently de- 
nounced : in some respects we think it would be worse. 
The economic justification for the existence of the land- 
lord is that a good landlord can do much to help, direct 
and encourage an improving tenant. But the landlord 
with a ‘‘ perpetual” tenant would be helpless and the pay- 
ment of rent would more and more appear in the light of 
a mere tax on industry. How could such a system be 


maintained where the relations between the two classes | 


are already embittered to the utmost? The tenant 
would become a copyholder and even in England the 
process of enfranchising copyholds is going on under a 
law which the copyholder may make compulsory. If 
this is the only remedy an expert like Judge O’Connor 
Morris can suggest, we must say that we prefer pur- 
chase. Weare not particularly confident that it will 
improve culture in any marked degree, in this genera- 
tion at least, but at any rate it promises to put an end 
to the demoralising rent-fixing, or rather rent-reducing, 
tribunals. Above all it would widen the basis of pro- 
perty and thus restore that respect for property which 
is supreme in the French rural districts but is almost 
non-existent in rural Ireland. And respect for property 
would involve respect for law which alone makes pro- 
perty secure. These, no doubt, are the considerations 
which weigh with Mr. Balfour in pinning his faith on 
purchase and we see nothing in Mr. O’Connor Morris’s 
proposed remedy to wean us from the conviction that 
Mr. Balfour’s scheme, to be adopted and extended by 
Mr. Wyndham next session, is the best in existing 
circumstances. 


NOVELS. 
** The Ballet Dancer” and ‘‘On Guard.” By Matilde 
Serao. London: Heinemann. igor. 6s. 


The work of Madame Serao, a novelist with rare gifts 
of observation and faculties of execution, only needs 
a little more concentration on a central motive, a closer 
and more consequent method, to rank among the finest 
of its kind, the short novel of realism. She curiously 
resembles Prosper Mérimée, a perfect master of this kind 
of writing, in her cold, impersonal treatment of her 
subject, without digression or comment, the drawing 
of clear outlines of action; the complete exposure of 
motive, and inner workings of impulse ; the inevitable 
developments of given temperament under given cir- 
cumstances. She works with insight, with judgment 


and with sincerity. That she chooses what is sordid — 


and gloomy, morbid and even tragic is an indication of 
that Italian bent of mind, which in its cynical recogni- 
tion and ironic sense of the ugly facts of existence 
is characteristic of the nation from the pagan sensuality 
of the Renaissance to the erotic ‘‘ morbidezza” of 
Gabriele d’ Annunzio. The physical light and health 
and beauty serve only to intensify the dark shadows 
of the mind, the diseased blackness of the spirit. 
The first story ‘‘ The Ballet Dancer ” is the finer of the 
two and the better translated. Quite coldly and im- 
partially, without apparent moral bias on the one 
hand, or inclination to depravity on the other, she 
describes the gradual degradation of a poor Neapolitan 
dancer, by nature simple and honest, who from sheer 
pressure of various circumstances, weary uf the drab- 
ness and emptiness of her life, adopts with much 
misgiving the lax morality of her fellow-dancers, and 
for the sake not of passion, nor even of personal 
comfort, but in return for a pathetically small amount 
of happiness, sacrifices her honour and peace of mind. 
By temperament formed for virtue and domesticity, 
by the irony of fate she becomes with many pangs of 
conscience and stings of shame, and with absolute lack 
of vocation a courtesan of the most dull and bourgeois 
type. The real passion she feels for Torregrandi is 
only hinted at, so that the climax of the story in his 
suicide, and her consequent despair, instead of being 
the consummation of her development, is merely an 
additional and artificial ending, a fault of construction 
which mars the perfection of an otherwise admirably 
worked out study. The second story ‘‘On Guard” 
also suffers from the same want of unity of design, and 


though vividly realised is scattered in interest and 
consequently weak in effect. 


**In Our Town.” By Rosaline Masson. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 1go1. 6s. 

Spontaneous doggerel and sentimental maunderings 
about Edinburgh, ‘‘ pansies—that’s for thoughts ” (and 
such thoughts!), &c., testify once more to the conceit 
of would-be novel-writers and to the good-nature of 
| patient noyel-readers. Long soliloquies of incon- 
| spicuous phraseology, graced by no glimmer of 
. Originality, stagnate in almost every chapter. The 
author uses the term ‘‘our town” with the same weari- 
some reiteration with which persons of the lower 
classes refer to their offspring as ‘‘ our Jane” or ‘‘ our 
Lily”. There is no story to criticise. 


‘The Fiery Dawn.” By M. E. Coleridge. London: 
Arnold. 1901. 6s. 
Historic fiction is apt to be neither instructive in its 
history nor interesting in its romance. This is true of 
Miss Coleridge’s work which resembles rather a series 
of tableaux than a continuous narrative. It is so 
thoroughly French both in manner and matter that it 
would probably meet a better reception if it were 
written in French and published in Paris. 


London: 


ENGLISH AND GERMAN SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Blackwood’s English Classics :—“ Hazlitt’s Essays on Poetry.” 
| Edited by D. Nichol Smith; “Lamb. Select Essays.” 
| Edited by Agnes Wilson ; “ Pope. Rape of the Lock, &c.” 
| Edited by G. Soutar ; “ Wordsworth, Coleridge and Keats. 
| Selections.” Edited by A. D. Innes. London: Black- 
wood. 1901. 2s. 6d. each. 
| Messrs. Blackwood are earnestly pursuing their self-appointed 
task of aiding in the rehabilitation of our best English writers 
in English schools. Their two latest volumes deal with 
! Hazlitt and Lamb. Brilliant writers as they were, they are 
| probably neither of them the best model for prose writing in 
schools. The animated discursiveness of Hazlitt, and the 
causerie style of Lamb can only be copied with impunity by 
those in whom the veins of thought run rich or the streams of 
fancy abound. Otherwise they are apt to degenerate into an 
invertebrate not to say amorphous style of composition. Dr. 
Soutar’s notes on Pope are of a very prosaic kind, as 
' may be seen by the following comment on the famous 
line: “An honest man’s the noblest work of God”, on 
which the learned Doctor remarks “This is an exaggera- 
| tion. Honesty is but one of the constituents of the 
noblest character”. Pope has often been called prosaic, 
but Dr. Soutar can give him many points. On a par 
with this criticism is his observation on another passage 
that Turenne has no claim to the epithet “god-like”. Pope, 
no doubt, was not brooding over any Presbyterian standards 
that the “unco guid” may set up. He was merely translating 
the Homeric dios according to the lights of his time. We 
cannot help fancying that were Pope still alive he would put his 
critic into a new edition of the “ Dunciad”. As Mr. Soutar’s 
notes seem specially pitched to suit the meanest intelligence, it 
is a pity he did not take the trouble to suggest the proper 
scansion of the line “ Tis real good, or seeming moves us all”. 
How many schoolboys would note that “ real” is a dissyllable ? 
For Mr. Innes’ selections we have nothing but praise. 


“The George Eliot Reader.” Edited by Elizabeth Lee. 
London: Blackwood. 1901. 
“The New Century Geographical Readers.” No. IV. 
London : Blackie. 1go1. 
“The Middle Temple Reader.” London: Dent. 1go1. 
“ English History from Original Sources, 1307-1399.” Black’s 
Historical Series. By N. L. Frazer. London: Black. 1901. 
We are happily coming more and more to see that the 
reading book is one of the most valuable aids in teaching the 
child, as well as one of the most attractive. The wise teacher 
does not indeed abandon grammar, he is content to take his 
examples as he finds them in the reading book itself, instead 
of setting his children down to master the dry and 
dusty flowers of speech in manuals and grammars. Miss 
Elizabeth Lee has made a happy selection from the works 
of George Eliot. The “ Middle Temple Reader ‘which is 
meant to serve as a stepping-stone to the more advanced 
“Temple Reader” is remarkable for the large number of 
unhackneyed, yet suitable pieces it contains. The coloured 
| illustrations alone are enough to ensure for Messrs. Black’s 
| “Geographical Reader” a large sale. Mr. Frazer’s “ English 
| History from Original Sources” should serve as a most useful 
| reading-book for those classes whose teachers desire to take 


them beyond the pale of the ordinary text-book. Unfortunately 


the editor has tried to cover more ground than his limit of 
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sp7<e allowed, with the result that some of the extracts are 
unduly scrappy. 

“A First German Book.” By L.A. Lowe. London: Blackie. 
1901. 15. 6d. 
“German Vocabularies for Repetition.” By Sophie Wright. 

London : Methuen and Co. Igor. 


Miss Lowe’s Reader is admirably adapted for small children 
commencing the study of German. It might not inaptly be 
styled “German Without Tears”. Miss Sophie Wright’s 
German Vocabularies are a model of what such a book for 
beginners should be. Too often these so-called vocabularies 
for schools are padded out with a mass of unusual and even 
archaic words which no schoolboy is likely to come across, 
much less to need. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“Lake Geneva and its Literary Landmarks.” By Francis 
Gribble. London: Constable. 1901. 18s. 


“Mon lac est le premier”, said Rousseau and Rousseau was 
right. Lucerne may be wilder, but for variety of scenery with 
sublime grandeur in the backgrounds, Geneva is the first 
of the Swiss lakes. It is unrivalled besides in historical 
associations and Mr. Gribble has been fortunate in his 
choice of a subject. The book is lightly written. Mr. 
Gribble passes cursorily over what ought to be generally 
known, devoting himself rather to the more obscure 

sages of the lives of celebrities. It is a long and 
attractive portrait gallery he passes in review. Geneva 
itself was an intellectual outpost of Paris, a city of refuge 
for many who were persecuted for their faith or their 
opinions. The shores of the lovely lake had their fascina- 
tion for the student and the poet, for wounded spirits in 
search of repose, and for refugees who resented social ostra- 
cism. When settled beyond the walls of the town, each 
associated himself with some special locality. We have Voltaire 
and Ferney ; de Staél and Coppet ; Gibbon and Lausanne ; 
Ludlow and Vévey ; Bonnivard and Chillon ; Jean-Jacques and 
Clarens ; Byron and Villeneuve ; Shelley, de Saussure and 
many another. The story of Geneva itself is the most sensa- 
tional of all. We seldom realise that it had but 5,000 citizens 
when it began to play a conspicuous part in history. It was 
but a fortified bastion, isolated in the dominions of the powerful 
Dukes of Savoy, whose outposts were picqueted almost within 
earshot of its sentinels. Its bishops were often in league with 
the public enemy ; and later it could never have stood alone 
without the aid of Berne and the Protestant cantons. 


“ An Idler’s Calendar.” By G. L. Apperson. London: Allen. 

This isa collection of open-air and other sketches, about 
which there is a pleasant flavour of ease and quiet and a love 
for things that have no pecuniary or worldly value, that will 
not advance one’s prospectsiin life. Most companionable and 
friendly are the little series of indoor essays, too, called ‘* The 
Fitful Firelight ”, “ Fireside Travels”, Christmas Ghosts” and 
“Blind Man’s Buff”, &c., with which the volume concludes. 
We seem to hear the chink of the tea things and to be stroking 
the luxurious cat on the hearthrug, when we turn over the pages 
of these chapters ; we meditate presently taking down from the 
shelf one or two of those choice books that tell of Mrs. Battle’s 
whist, Sir Roger de Coverley, and the folk and things at 
Bracebridge Hall. It is time to pull the curtains close, stoke 
the fire, and generally prepare to make an evening of it. 


“More Letters of Edward FitzGerald.” London: Macmillan. 
1901. 55. 

Mr. W. Aldis Wright continues to dole out FitzGerald’s 
correspondence and fragments. Of course there are good 
things, entertaining passages in this new series which includes 
letters to Carlyle and others. FitzGerald could not be dull and 
uninforming. One would not be sorry to see all his works, 
including the few really exquisite poems besides the immortal 
Omar translation, bound up together, under the competent 
editorship of Mr. Wright, and an end to it all. These odds 
and ends, appearing from time to time, tend to prolong the 
life of the club which does its best to make FitzGerald 
and Omar absurd in the view of so many people. Poor 
FitzGerald, how he would have detested the idea of being 
toasted and talked of in the way he is! 


“ Palaces, Prisons and Resting Places of Mary Queen of Scots.” 
By M. M. Shoemaker. London: Virtue. 1901. 42s. net. 


This is the result of what the author calls a pilgrimage, which 
he recently completed in the footsteps of Mary from Linlith- 
gow to Fotheringhay, and finally Westminster Abbey. It is 
illustrated with photographs and photogravure and line draw- 
ings, and is printed on large pages with broad margins. Mr. 
Shoemaker does not profess to have written another history of 
Mary or her period : he says his pages tell more of places than 
of people. Still he does not omit the latter altogether. He 
writes for instance of Walsingham’s “villainous craft” and 


“greenish yellow eyes”. Some of the photographs in this 
volume are very good indeed. 


THE JANUARY REVIEWS. 


The Reviews start the New Year well, and on both the lighter 
and the more serious side will be widely read. On the latter 
side Lord Rosebery divides the honours with Germany. It 
cannot be said that either emerges from the ordeal of compara- 
tively leisured critical examination with much credit. German 
Anglophobia is no new disease. Yet every responsible organ is 
now discussing the manifestation as something new on the 
international horizon, and there is quite a consensus of opinion 
that the one course for Great Britain to pursue is promptly to 
enter into an alliance with Russia. If we do not adopt that 
course the monthly reviewers would have us understand 
that Russia and Germany may join hands in circumstances 
which must operate to our detriment. In the “ National” A 
Russian Diplomatist states the case for an Anglo-Russian 
understanding. ‘The indispensable condition apparently is the 
abandonment of Lord Curzon’s idea that England must be 
the first Power in the Far East, Russia we suppose 
being substituted for England. He traces the history 
of Russian and British differences from the Crimean War, and 
asks us to dismiss from our minds “ apprehensions as regards 
a contemplated conquest of India by Russia”. An entente 
cordiale between the two Powers is very desirable, but not at 
the expense of England alone. Foreign Powers are always 
eager to be friends with England, if England will only give 
them all they ask. If a Russian Diplomatist’s plea secures 
attention in England the explanation must be found in Germany. 
In an article in the “ Nineteenth Century” reviewing our naval 
position in Eastern seas, Sir Andrew Clarke indicates the 
possibility of Germany absorbing Holland and so entering into 
possession or control of the Dutch East Indies. That some 
such scheme forms part of the Pan-German programme is pro- 
bable, and if it were realised Germany would become a much 
more formidable rival in Eastern seas than she is now. “A Free 
Lance” in the “ National” thinks that the only way to deal with 
Germany is to isolate her: in other words by an arrangement 
with Russia to bring home to her “the perils of her detestable 
geographical position between France watching for a revanche 
and Russia at the head of irreconcilable Slavism”. “ Patriz 
Quis Exul” in the “Contemporary” like Mr. Archibald Col- 
quhoun in the “ Monthly” says that we want no alliance either 
with Russia or Germany ; but we must strengthen our fleet 
and be ready for the time when the wave of Anglophobia may 
become irresistible. In the “ Fortnightly” Canon MacColl 
urges that Germany’s only chance of success against us rests 
on an alliance with Russia and “ Russia is not likely to form 
such an alliance unless we drive her into it”. Like everyone 
else Canon MacColl is eager to see an end of the Boer war. He 
suggests that the Imperial Government should propose an 
armistice and that a commission of “able and fair-minded 
men” should be sent out to deal with the situation. Canon 
MacColl is a Rip Van Winkle. How would he induce the Boers 
to discuss the future without conceding their claim to inde- 
pendence, and what does he mean by saying that “ Conserva- 
tives and Liberals appear to be agreed that the annexa- 
tion of the Boer Republics becomes inevitable after the 
war”? Impatience at the hopeless protraction of the 
struggle is not unnatural, but there never was less perhaps 
in regard to any war. than in the present. When the Boers 
decided not to throw up the sponge after the capture 
of the capitals, it was certain that the guerilla campaign would 
prove both costly and irritating. There is no novelty in our 
experience. Mr. H. W. Wilson in the “ Fortnightly” sketches 
the history of the American campaign in the Philippines and 
shows how like hopes have been frustrated by the same means : 
the parallel between the situation in the Philippines and South 
Africa is much closer than is generally supposed. But a really 
remarkable parallel is drawn by a writer in “ Blackwood” 
between the French campaign in Spain and the British in South 
Africa. Napoleon when he occupied the capital and overthrew 
the Government thought the war was over, as did Lord 
Roberts when he occupied Pretoria and drove President 
Kruger out of the country, and the subsequent fighting in Spain 
was so exactly on all fours with that in South Africa that it 
might almost be thought the Boers had taken a few hints from 
Spain. 

Lord Rosebery has perplexed everybody who is not carried 
away by patriotic platitudinarianism. ‘Calchas” in the 
“Fortnightly” is doubtful whether Lord Rosebery is “ in the 
field for good to fight upon the lines of the Chesterfield 
speech”, and talks of “the disquieting indications of the 
exaggerated workings of Lord Rosebery’s mind”. In 
“Calchas’” opinion, what the country needs is an alliance 
between the leading Unionist Liberal and the leading Liberal 
Unionist. Lord Rosebery is not of “the giant calibre” to 
enable him alone to garry out the programme he formulates : 
he and Mr. Chamberlain should work together. The country, 
says “ Calchas”, “wants beth these statesmen, the seer and 
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the executor : 
In the “Contemporary” Mr. 


| 
and it wants them in the custody of each other”. | 
E. T. Cook shows himself | 


delighted with Lord Rosebery’s latest appearance, but though | 


he supplies us with an excellent résumé of recent political history 


Liberals with the copperheads of the American Civil War. Sir 
Wemyss Reid in the “ Nineteenth Century” is equally pleased, 
though he does not dare to hope that “ the Chesterfield speech has 


‘*Blackwood”. “Society”, says the writer, “is no longer, as of 
old, ‘the profession of pleasure-seeking’, is now rather an 
ambition, a career which is pursued, not as a source of happi- 


| ness or enjoyment, but as a means of self advancement ; and 
we do not think Mr. Cook succeeds in making anything clear | 
beyond a comparison of the position of hesitating or pro-Boer | 


killed all the calumnies and misunderstandings and malicious | 


innuendoes which for years have flourished around Lord 
Rosebery’s name ”. It is, however, to the “ New Liberal” that 
we must turn for the most uncompromising support of Lord 
Rosebery. “ Outis” is convinced that Lord Rosebery is the 
man to get the country out of the Slough of Despond, whatever 
that may mean, and even Mr. Lloyd George, whose approval 


the present-day Anglo-Saxon society woman is the natural 
product of an age when placid joys have ceased to charm, and 
men and women of the world are tasters rather than drinkers 
of the wine of life, losing its finer flavours in the ceaseless rush 
and whirl and change, the idolatry of useless ostentation, and 
the struggle for social preferment”. Ennui must be avoided as 
the very plague, and escape from it is sought in acca which 
are unwholesome. 


= 
GERMAN LITERATURE. 
| Allerlei neue Bismarckiana. Von Dr. Adolph Rohut. Leipzig: 


Lord Rosebery could hardly have anticipated, is satisfied. Anti- | 


Boer as Mr. George believes Lord Rosebery to be, he finds 
that the Chesterfield speech is little more than an echo of Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s views. 
mood in which “ Blackwood ” approaches the speech. 
cannot in a moment forget Lord Rosebery’s record : he has been 
found wanting whenever he has been tried, and we are reminded 
in caustic vein that Lord Chatham, with whom Lord Rosebery 
entertains a friendly rivalry, did not win his triumphs with his 
tongue. “If Lord Rosebery’s speech had been a masterpiece of 
constructive oratory which it was not, it would have been far from 
justifying the foolish eulogy of the Press.” To that eulogy, there 
was one striking exception: the criticism of the “ Standard”, 
rather more trenchant and telling than “ Blackwood’s” own, 
because it followed hot on the speech itself, is singled ont by the 
“ National” for protest ; the editor of the “ National” seems to 
think there is a remote chance that Lord Rosebery may succeed 
in organising a serious and patriotic opposition. 
there would be occasion for congratulation but to discuss the 
point is to include Lord Rosebery in the category of practical 
statesmen. 

The “Contemporary’s” collection of comments on Canon 
Henson’s article on Episcopal Ordination and the Non- 
conformist ministry is not very valuable, as every one of 


Very different is the | 
“Maga” | 


If he did | 


the contributors, except perhaps the Dean of Winchester, says | 


exactly what anyone might know beforehand he would 
say. It is surprising that the new Bishop of Durham can 
find time to contribute to a collection of magazine articles. 
We doubt whether Lightfoot or Westcott with all their splendid 


capacity for work would have thought the claims of their diocese | 


left them leisure for this kind of thing. To ask Dean Free- 


mantle his view on this question is very little different from ask- | 


ing a Nonconformist. That he should support Canon Henson’s 
position will not commend it the more to Churchmen. Dean 
Kitchen’s support will commend it—it would be difficult to say 
to whom. His successor at Winchester—a Liberal be it noted 
—is against Canon Henson. On the other hand Dr. 
Rashdall’s support is an important reinforcement. His 
keen intellectual acumen and great store of knowledge 
compel serious attention to his contribution. As a matter 
of policy he seems to doubt the wisdom of agitating 
for this “constitutional change”. But his own feelings are 
entirely in sympathy. Dr. Rashdall, of course, is a Broad 
Churchman pure and simple, which is to take up a critical and 
negative position. Such a position excludes support of episcopal 
ordination on any but grounds of mere expediency. We desire 
to express our regret that Dr. Rashdall should condescend to 
fling about question-begging epithets such as “ Sacerdotalist ” 
and so forth. In our notice of Canon Henson’s article we said 
that it leaves “the impression that it was policy rather than 
criticism that urged the writer to his conclusions”. This use 
of the word “policy” has provoked remonstrance. We used 
the word in its proper sense which connotes nothing that is 
bad, policy being a strictly neutral word signifying a line of 
public conduct. Of all journals in the world this Review is 


the least likely to impute anything unworthy to Canon Henson ;_ 


for we know him. We do not understand how any such con- 
struction could be put upon our words. 

Mr. W. H. Mallock’s Bacon-Shakespeare cypher has created 
a small sensation and disputants so unlike as Father Thurston 
in the “ Monthly” and Mr. R. B. Marston and Mr. H. Candler 
in the “ Nineteenth” elect to demolish the theory to which he 
gave such patient attention. Mr. Henley’s views on Stevenson 
are combated and deprecated in the “ Monthly” in an editorial ; 
in the “ National” Mr. Leslie Stephen writes on Stevenson 
without making even a contemptuous reference to the Henley 
outburst. In the “Fortnightly” Mr. Arthur Symons has a 
thoughtful and charming essay on Wordsworth, his sincerity, 
his simplicity and his habit of believing in the reality of things 
of the imagination. Lady Hely Hutchinson’s “ Nineteenth 
Century ” article on “Female Emigration to South Africa” is 


' write well, can usually claim to do. 


of considerable importance, affecting the interests of both | 


servants and mistresses. 


The servant problem in South Africa | 


if possible seems to be rather more acute than elsewhere ; the | 


lady help is of little worth, and the mistress who would do her 
own work should have been born and bred to the conditions 
which she will have to face in the colony. “The Anglo-Saxon 


Society Woman” forms the subject of an excellent article in- 


Verlag von B. Elischer Nachfolger. igor. .M. 3 


Will there never be anend? For Bismarck’s big personality 
and commanding ideas there is always room, but for what he 
thought of monarchs and diplomatists, there is very little now? 
so much has already been told; and it is only one shade 
better than the gossip of his dining-room and his study. We 
know already that he liked Beaconsfield and Andraszy, that he 
rallied Gortschakoff on his being half-German, that he thought 
Napoleon III. a good diplomatist but a sly man, that he pre- 
ferred Thiers to Favre, and the like. However in this book 
there are a few weightier matters. The chapter on his rela- 
tions to Thiers is very interesting, though he appears in it 
like the colossal bully he could be when national policy was 
at stake. Poor little Thiers nearly tumbled off his chair when 
he heard of the enormous indemnity demanded in 1871. To 
ask less than a milliard, pleasantly observed Bismarck, would 
be an insult to Paris; and he was adamant about "Alsace 
and Lorraine; “if somebody has tried to birch you, one 
must not make him a present of the bristles.” But in all 
this, he was only following his own maxim appended in 
the most engrossing aphorisms at the end of this volume ; 
‘Concessions only whet the appetite for more”. There are 
two chapters on his relations to Austria both before the war 
with her, and before the alliance ; the first warmly repudiates 
the vulgar idea that a conflict with Austria was part of a plan 
for German “hegemony” There is a chapter too on his 
attitude to the “Bund”. There is the inevitable chapter about 
Bismarck and the Rothschilds, some of the material for which 
is drawn straight from the letters to his wife ; and of course 
we get him again as a good father and devoted husband. The 
author devotes a chapter also to Bismarck’s wit. His occa- 
sional verses were not bad of their kind, but heaven save us— 
and the French—from his wit. When, however, we come to: 
his “Golden sayings” we come to words of weight and mean- 
ing. Take this, from a speech of 1869 : 

“« 1 must repeatedly enter my protest against the public mis- 
understanding that army expenses are unproductive. The 
army is a dam against a deluge. To econoinise here costs 
dearly.” And this, from another of 1850. “It is easy for a 
statesman .. . to blow the war-trumpet with the popular wind, 
while he warms himself by his chimney-corner, or thunders 
from the tribune and leaves the musketeer, bleeding on the 
snow, to consider whether his system means victory or glory : 
but woe to the statesman who is not vigilant for such a cause 
for war as will hold good when the war is over.” 

Wise words, both of them, and not unmemorable now. At 
his talk of individual freedom we cannot but smile: but this 
was assuredly a man who “ believed he heard God”, when he 
wore the device *“ With God, for King and Fatherland”, and 
who realised his own vaunt “I wear the Fatherland always 
upon me”. 

Kaiser Friedrichs Tagebiicher tiber die Kriege 1866 und 
1870-1, somtt tiber seine Retsen nach dem Morgenlande 
und nach Spanien. Edited by Margaretha v. Poschinger. 
Berlin und Jena: Hermann Costenoble. 1901. M. 2.50. 

Monarchs do not often write well, but they write upon 
weighty occasions, and firsthand which is more than most, who 
But the heroic Emperor 
Frederick, dear to English memory as the Crown Prince of 
Germany, writes in a style and with a charm of his own, 
befitting one who was at once a medizeval paladin and a modern 
thinker. These pages should attract wide and sympathetic 
attention, for width and sympathy are the qualities that they 
themselves possess. The earlier diary of the war of 1866 is. 
chiefly of military interest ; though even here the simplicity that 
calls the old king “ Papa” is evident. But the journal of his 
trip to the East, at the invitation of Ismail Pacha, for the opening 
of the Suez Canal is full of general interest. Brindisi he notices 
as full of English comfort. In Athens, he walks and speaks as 
a scholar, remembering his instructor Curtius. Constantinople 
charms him and he discusses the art of its mosques, tersely and 
as a trained critic. But in the Holy Land, his piety, his enthu- 


siasm and his reflection meet, with a result that is at once 
practical and poetical. 

“It has made me happy for my whole life,” he writes in 
Jerusalem, “ to have walked the habitations where Jesus Christ 
to have seen,the moun- 


. Every 


abode ; the places His footsteps trod ; 
tains and waters on which His gaze daily rested. . . 
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stranger should pay his first visit to the Mount of Olives, if the 
sun inclines, and afterwards stay awhile by the most ancient 
trees of Gethsemane, which may well have been contemporaries 
of our Lord. Here monks have laid out their little gardens, 
where every confession claims its own as the spot of the 
Passion ; otherwise there is little attractive in the bare preci- 
pices. Hard by, Capuchins show the Virgin’s grave, and the 
cave where the Saviour sweated blood, but from which a piece 
of rock has been removed ‘to give a better direction to the 
altar’. This first evening in Jerusalem, when I viewed the 
sunset from the Mount of Olives, while that majestic silence 
fell on nature which is solemn even in every other place, is un- 
forgettable. Here the spirit can turn from earth and dwell 
undisturbed on the reflections that move the inmost soul of 
every Christian looking back on the great work of Redemption 
that here achieved its supreme moment. To read one’s 
favourite Gospel passages in such a place is a Church service 
in itself.” One feels that this is the same man who took the 
sacrament in silence with his wife at the grave of their little 
son, before he rode forth to the Franco-German war (p. 104). 

The Church of the Holy Sepulchre he visited in its twilight 
of lamps, and all the sacred places which are discriminatingly 
described. Nor did he omit his own country when he took 
possession of the Johannite Church in the name of his father. 
Damascus, the Lebanon, Baalbec, Thebes were all visited 
under exceptional opportunities. When at length he reached 
Port Said, he was especially interested by the personality of 
Abdelkader “in his white Algerian costume, on which he had 
laid the ribbon of the red eagle”. Suez and Cairo completed 
the journey. 

His diary of the Franco-German war is a model of brief, 
observant record. Many fresh glimpses are afforded of 
Bismarck. He transcribes the note in which his father 
signified his acceptance of Napoleon’s sword (p. 110) ; and it 
is curious for an eighteenth-century student to note that it was 
“Count Bothmer” who announced Napoleon’s arrival at 
Sedan. One remembers the “Bothmar” who foiled Harley 
and ruined Bolingbroke ;—without whom George the First 
would never have ascended the throne, and whose son, by a 
strange irony, became a mild and retiring pietist. Favre and 
Thiers are depicted ; and mention is made of the Empress 
Eugénie’s telegram begging the King of Prussia to avert, 
for the sake of mothers and daughters, an armed entry 
into Paris. Of the whole war he quotes the fine apothegm 
“The world’s history is the world’s sentence”; and, while 
he is enthusiastic at Germany “rising like one man” and 

(Continued on page 24.) 
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asserting her unity, he cannot forget, even in the hour of 
patriotic triumph, that the time has come to set about 
social reform and inner regeneration. One short incident 
must conclude our summary. Bismarck was very wroth with 
Rothschild, at the outset of the finance negotiations, because 
he began by addressing him in French. It was a French 
Rothschild who did so, and the anger is based on no very 
magnanimous ground. The work has been recently ¢ranslated 
into English. 


Die Intriguen der Griifin Elizabeth Seefeld. Ein Hofroman in 
zwei Abschnitten aus den Memoiren eines Souverinen 
Fiirsten. Von Moritz von Ziirich : Verlag 
von Caspar Schmidt. Igor. M. 4. 

We had figured to ourselves a “Royal Family” romance, 
either fantastic or realistic. We were woefully disappointed 
at being landed after all on the shores of conventional melo- 
drama. The story opens in the ’forties, when the heir-apparent 
of “ Odenburg” is on his travels, and at Freudenstadt (pre- 
sumably Vienna) he falls an easy prey to a lovely adventuress 
“Elisabeth Duvernois”. An “interval” elapses, complicated 
by a slip in the text which gives “1897”, obviously instead of 
1879. The Crown Prince is now on the throne, married and 
with an only son—a student and a poet. The adventuress 
reappears with an exquisite daughter, and a diabolical plan for 
revenging herself for having been drummed out on an allow- 
ance twenty-five years before. The “Countess von Seefeld”, 
as she now is, even at her age creates a sensation. She finds 
two old lovers among the Court officials. One she has 
wrecked ; the other is her accomplice. The “only son” falls 
in love with the alleged daughter. The Countess then declares 
that he is her son by the young man’s father. It is a lie ; and 
a great many pages are allotted to its disproval. There is a 
little clever writing, but the whole novel is longwinded and 
urindividual. 


England in Siidafrika und die grossen germanischen Welt- 
interessen. Von Heinrich Freiherrn Langwerth von 
Simmern. Wiesbaden. 1902. 

A Hanoverian nobleman, a former member of the German 
Parliament, makes, in the above brochure, an earnest attempt 
to stem the tide of German ill- feeling against England, which 
culminated in the storm of noisy meetings of protest against 
Mr. Chamberlain’s, partly mistranslated, Edinburgh speech. 
The author, a man of ripe experience, by study and repeated 
visits to London, familiar with English life, literature and 
history, is of those who would have liked to see the war avoided, 
but it having broken out, wishes to do full justice to the 
English military action, so frequently misrepresented in German 
papers. He laments the error of these papers, and persists in 
being strongly in favour of an Anglo-German understanding. 
His brochure seems to us to deserve serious attention. 

Die Insel. Leipzig. December. 

We have little to add to our previous remarks on this publi- 
cation. The Stendhal paper is concluded. The illustrations 
are more terribly affected than ever, especially the sickly one of 
“The Angel with the Mandolin”. The periodical is far too 

“precious” for our taste, and does not appeal to us from any 
point of view whatever. 
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much stronger, and will bear the Indian mode of washing better 
than any Shirt in use. 
A single Shirt, or other article, made to measure, and accurate 
patterns preserved to ensure correctness in the execution of future 
-orders. 


Makers of Drawers with Flexible Hip Belt Bands. 
“BREECHES 


The New Year 


will bring you health and happiness if you ride a 
cycle fitted with the genuine 


DUNLOP JYRES 


Reduced to 55s. per pair; 


with wired or beaded edges; and guaranteed 
for thirteen months. 


Of all cycle agents. 


Be sure you see the Company’s 
trade mark on the inner tube as 
well as the outer cover. 


The DUNLOP > PNEUMATIC TYRE CO., Ltd. 


PARA MILLS, ASTON CROSS, BIRMINGHAM, 


AND BRANCHES. 


DR. J, COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY ca 


ever discovered. 


CHLORODYNE Gold, best remedy = for 
CHLORODYNE 


cr Palliat Neuralgia, 
HLORODYNE 


CAUTION.—Beware of Piracy and Imitation. 


Cavtion.—‘ Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated that Dr. J. Corts 
BRowNE was btedly the i of CHLoRopvNE, that the story of the 
di t Freeman was deliberately untrue; which, he regretted to say, had been 
sworn to."—See 7imes, 13 July, 1864. 

Sold in bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. od., 48. 6d., and rrs. each. None is genuine 
without the words Browne's on Government 
stamp. Overwhelming Medica! Testimony accompanies each 


MANUFACTURER— 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. . 


EPPS’S 


BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


COCOA 


SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY. 


SALE BY TENDER OF (£62,035 THREE PER CENT 
PERPETUAL DEBENTURE STOCK. 
Minimum Price £90 per cent. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that it is the inten- 


tion of the Directors of this Company to Sell by Tender £62,035 Three 
per Cent. Perpetual Debenture Stock, in accordance with the provisions of the 
South Metropolitan Gas Acts, 1382 and 189°. 

Particulars of same, with form of Tender, can be obtained at this Office on 
application to the wadersigned, and Tenders must be sent in on or before Tuesday, 
the day of 

e stock will be allotted | o the highest bidders, but no Tender will be accepted 
at : a price than at the rate of £90 money for each £100 Debenture Stock. 
By Order, FRANK BUSH, Secretary. 

Offices: 709 Old Kent Road, Lenten S.E., 

14th December, 1901. 


THE MOST 
NUTRITIOUS. 


GRATEFUL. 
COMFORTING. 
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The Saturday Review. 


THE COLONIAL COLLEGE, 


HOLLESLEY BAY, Suffolk. 


THOROUGH TRAINING for Life in the Colonies or elsewhere. 
On a fine ESTATE of 2,000 ACRES in a splendid climate. 


Full information from the Director at the above address, or from Mr. GoprrEY 
Jounson, 8 Victoria Street, Westminster, S. 


¥ | ‘HE COMMITTEE of a CLUB in ST. JAMES’S 
QUARTER are prepared to elect some ADDITIONAL MEMBERS. 
Applications for particulars are invited from Professional Men, Government 
Officials, and others of Social and Commercial standing. 
Address (by letter only) ‘‘ CLus,” 14 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


DRURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL. 


Managing Director, ARTHUR COLLINS. 
Twice Daily, at 1.30 and 7.30. “BLUE BEARD.” 


DAN LENO, Herbert Campbell, F. Emney, L. Caird, Little Zola, Arthur Conquest; 
Elaine Ravensberg, Julia Franks, Madge Girdlestone, Grigolatis, &c. 


LYCEUM THEATRE. 


FOURTH MONTH. 
EVERY EVENING at 8. MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY at 2. 
CHARLES FROHMAN presents 


WILLIAM GILLETTE in SHERLOCK HOLMES 
LYRIC THEATRE. 


Lessee, Mr. WM. GREET. 
Under the Managemert of Mr. Tom B. Davis. 
EVERY EVENING at 8. THE BELLE OF NEW YORK. 
Matinée Every Wednesday, at 2.15. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 


EVERY EVENING, 
FANTASTIC BALLET, OLD CHINA” and “‘LES PAPILLONS.,” 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


LEICESTER SQUARE 


PENS 


are the 
BEST SYSTEM, 
BEST QUALITY, 
and SATISFACTION is 
GUARANTEED to 
the Purchaser. 


Three distinct sizes— 


10/6, 16/6, F “am 
25/- can be 


post free. oy matched exactly. 
= 
Other Prices Nou The Best Fountain 


Pen Produced is the 
“SWAN.” 


11/6 to 


Write for Catalogue— 


MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 


93 CHEAPSIDE, E.C., 


¥ 95a Regent Street, W., LONDON. 
e 3 Exchange Street, MANCHESTER. 
Brentano’s, 37 Avenue de l’Opera, PARIS. 
To be had of all Stationers. 


THE PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 
EVERY EVENING at 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
Seats at the Box-office from 11 tills. CHARLES Morton, Manager. 


SUNDAY CONCERT SOCIETY. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS 


QUEEN’S HALL. 
EVERY SUNDAY AFTERNOON at 3.30. 
Newman's Queen’s Hall Orchestra. 
Conductor, Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
3s. to 6d. Admission Free. 


NEWMAN’S 
PROMENADE CONCERTS. QUEEN’S HALL. 


EVERY EVENING, Feb. 1, at 8 p.m. 
NEWMAN'S QUEEN'S HALL ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor—Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
Promenade, 1s. ; balcony, 2s. ; grand circle, 3s., 5s. 


QUEEN’S (SMALL) HALL. 
CHEVALIER RECITALS. (DAILY at 3.) 


And THURSDAYS and SATURDAYS at 3 and 8.30. 
Mr. ALBERT CHEVALIER’S CHRISTMAS PROGRAMME. 
78. 6d., 58., 25. 6d., 1s. R. Newman, Manager. 


ORIENT-PACIFIC LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


LFAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 


F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices : 
Managers {ANDERSON. ANDERSON & CO. Fenchurch Avenue, London 


For ome - apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
ranch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


Patrons—-THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING and QUEEN. 


The co-operation of persons witnessing acts of cruelty is earnestly invited. Com- 
plainants’ names kept absolutely confidential when letters are marked “‘ Private.” 
COMPLAINTS BY ANONYMOUS PERSONS ARE PUT INTO THE 


WASTE-PAPER BASKET. OHN COLAM 
150 Jermyn Street, St. James's, London, 


Mr. WATTS-DUNTON’S 


CHRISTMAS DREAM 


An Idyll of Aylwin Hall 


APPEARED AS A SUPPLEMENT TO 


The SATURDAY REVIEW for December 21. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN AMERICA, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 


Telegraphic Address: BooKMEN, Lonpon. Codes: Unicooe and A BC. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAN , LONDON, W.C., desire to 
call the attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities pre- 
sented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most favourable 
terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS and for ALL 
AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS. 


CATALOGUE sent on application. 


PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 
NEW AND IMPORTANT PURCHASES. CATALOGUE (December 1901) 
NOW READY. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, 
REMAINDER AND DiscounT BooKksELLER, 265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


We also issue a useful Catalogue of Popular Current Literature at Discount Prices, 
and a Catalogue of French Literature. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 


“PF MRESPENCE Discount in the Shilling allowed from the Published 
Price of nearly all New Books, Bibles, Prayer Books, and Annual Volumes. 
Catalogues gratis and postage free. Orders by post executed by return, 


GILBERT & FIELD (only address) 67 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 


RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS, INCLUDING THE LIBRARY OF A 
GENTLEMAN, RECENTLY DECEASED. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL b 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115 Chancery Lane, W.C., on WE 
NESDAY, January 4, and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock, RARE and VALU- 
ABLE BOOKS, comprising Courses de Testes et de Bague faittes par le Roy en 
l’Année 1662—Perrault, les Hommes Illustres, 2 vols.—Richardson’s Book of 
Ceilings, Coloured Copy—Sauvan's Tour of the Seine, Large Paper—Nattes’ 
Coloured Views of Bath—Billings’s Baronial Antiquities, 4 vols. Large Paper— 
Chronicles of England, by Ellis, 14 vols.—and other Antiquarian Works—an 
interesting Collection of Early Plays by Beaumont and Fletcher, Shirley, Dryden, 
Mrs. Behn, Wycherley, and others—Henry VIII. Primer, R. Grafton, 1545—and a 
few Early Pricted Books— Milton's Paradise Lost, 1669—Waller s Poems, 1645— 
and others in Early English Literature—Tracts and Pamphlets relating to America, 
&c.—Wordsworth’s Evening Walk, &c., 2 vols. —Gray’s Odes—Landor’s Simonidea 
—Dickens’s Pickwick Papers in the Original Numbers—Jesse’s Richard I1I.— 
Borrow's Works, 12 vols.—and other First Editions of Esteemed Authors, many 
being uncut copies—French Lllustrated Books—also the Tudor Translations, a com- 
plete Set, 32 vols.—Villon Society’s Publications, 27 vols. —Kelmscott Press Issues 
—Jesse’s Works, 30 vols.—Lamb and Pater’s Works, Edition de Luxe—Browning’s 
Works, 17 vols., Paper and other Library Editions of Standard Authors— 
Books Illustrated by George Cruikshank and others—Works in History, Biography 
General Literature, the whole in excellent condition. 


To be Viewed and Catalogues had. 
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4 January, 


Crampton’s Magazine. 


Edited by HAROLD TREMAYNE. 


CONTENTS OF JANUARY NUMBER. 

JOHANNA. By Mrs. B. M. Croker. 

THE CAT: TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. 
Louts 

GUTTER TRAGEDIES.—I. 
NOSTER. 

KINGS OF COMEDY.—I. FROM WYCHERLEY 
TO PINERO. By Josern Forster. 

A ROMANCE OF AN OLD GARDEN. 
Wituiam Maw EGLey. 

“THE SHEPHERD OF THE OPEN FOLD.” 
By Mavup Stepney Rawson. 

HERR GEORG LIEBLING. By the Baroness DE 


By 


By G. Sipney PATeEr- 


By 


BERTOUCH. 

CANADIAN REMINISCENCES. By Jessie Tre- 
MAYNE. 

MISCALCULATION.” By A. Perrin. 

THE WEAKNESS OF THE VICAR? By Curis 
SEWELL. 

A COMEDY OF CIRCUMSTANCE. By Epwarp 


_ G. FarrHoLMe. 
THE OBSTINACY OF MARY ANN. By Evetyn 
Hope. 


THE DRAMA 
Dark. 


CAUSERIE PARISIENNE. By Atys HALLarp. 
ABOUT WOMEN. By J. T. 
THE LIBRARY. By H. T. 


OF THE MONTH. By Sipney 


Published by ANTHONY TREHERNE & Co., Lrp., 3 Agar 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


TREHERNE’S NEW LIST. 


TATTY: A Study of a Young Girl. By Peter 
Fraser. Price 6s. 
Athenaum.—“ The book is well thought out and distinctly well written.” 
Liverpool Mercury.—‘‘ We commend the story to the thoughtful reader.” 
Sheffield Daily Telegraph.— A well-written novel.” 


EAST OF SUEZ. By Atice Perrin. Price 6s. 


Punch.—‘‘ Runs even the best of Kipling’s tales uncommonly close.” 
Vanity Fair.—“ An unusually able volume....../ A creepy, clever volume.” 
Truth.—“ Exceptionally clever and interesting.” 

To-day.—** Clever and powerful tales.” 


DROSS. By Harotp Tremayne. Price 6s. 


Saturday Review.—“ A remarkable novel.” 

Westminster Gazette.—“ A daring idea is well carried out......The book is more 
than readable, and we shall look for Mr. Tremayne’s next with interest.” 

Western Morning News.—“ As a literary work, it is one of great daring and 
equal excellence.” 

Manchester Courier.—‘‘ The story is powerful and interesting.” 

Irish Times.—“ Shows remarkable promise and power.” 


“MAD” LORRIMER. 

Price 3s. 6d. 

Daily Chronicie.—" They breathe a breezy atmosphere suggestive of open air 
sturdy constitutions.” 

County Gentleman.—** A very readable book.” 

Free Lance.—‘* These stories will be widely read.” 

To-day.—“ Plenty of vivacity, humour, and ‘ horsiness.’” 

Western Morning News.—“ Amusing and readable.” 

Western Daily Mercury.—“* Mad Lorrimer’ will have a very succesful run.” 


By Finch Mason. 


LOUIS WAIN’S ANNUAL. 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


London: ANTHONY TREHERNE & CO., LTD., 3 Agar Street, 
Charing Cross, W.C.; and all Booksellers. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
ART. 
Modern Designs in Jewellery and Fans (Special Winter Number of 


“‘ The Studio”). ‘* The Studio” Office. 5s. net. 
The Pantheon at Rome (James Thomas). Sonnenschein. 2s. 6d. 
BIOGRAPHY. 
Memoirs of Maharaja Nubkissen Bahadur (N. N. Ghose). Calcutta ; 


su. 75. 6d. 


Lamarck : His Life and Work (S. Packard). Longmans. 9s. net. 


CLAssIcs. 
Cicero: De Amicitia (H. . L. J. Massé); First Greek Reader (E. C. 
Marchant). Bell. 15s. 6d. net each. 
AISZXTAOT XOH*OPOI: The Choephori of -Eschylus (T. G. Tucker). 
Cambridge : At the University Press. 


Vergil: -Eneid, Book V. (J. T. Phillipson). Bell. 1s. 6d. 
FICTION. 
A Parish Scandal (Mrs. C. Marshall). Stock. 


A Bit of Shamrock (Mark Guy Pearse). Horace Marshall. 1s. 


History. 
Memorials of Old Buckinghamshire (Edited by P. H. Ditchfield), 


Bemrose. 12s, 6d. net. 

A Brief Sketch of Fiench History, 1789-1815 (Léony Guilgault), 
Blackie. 1s. 6d. 

Scottish Men of Letters in the Eighteenth Century (Henry Grey 
Graham). Black, 18s. 


Remarks and Recollections of Thomas Hearne (Vol. V. Edited by 
D. W. Rannie). Oxford: Printed for the Oxford Historical 
Society at the Clarendon Press. 

Two Hundred Years of the S.P.G.: An Historical Account of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 1701= 
1900 (C. F. Pascoe), Published at the Society’s Office. 7s. 6d. 

Roman Africa: An Outline of the History of the Roman Occupation 
of North Africa (A. Graham). Longmans. 16s. net. 


NATURAL 


The Garden of a Commuter’s Wife (Recorded by the Gardener). New 
York : The Macmillan Company. 6s. 


British Vegetable Galls (Edward T. Connold). Hutchinson. Ios. 6a. 
net. ; 
ScHOOL Books. 
Elementary Inorganic Chemistry (James Walker). Bell. 35. 6¢. 


Sermons Preached in Sedbergh School Chapel, 1883-1900 (H. G. 
Hart). Rivingtons. 35. 6d. 


THEOLOGY. 


A Study of Modern Anglicanism (Gordon Milburn), Sonnenschein. 
35. 6d. 


The Civilising of the Metafauns (A. R. Waller). Brimley Johnson, 


Is. net. 
Fathers in the Faith (Mary C. Danson and F. Gwendolyn Crawford). 
Methuen. Is. 6d. 


The Christian View of Human Life (J. Wilson Harper). 
45. 6d. net. 


Dent. 


TRAVEL. 
With the ‘* Ophir ” Round the Empire (William Maxwell). Cassell. 6s. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Advice to 20th Century Business Juniors (Phi. Rho. Chi.). 
Marshall. 
Archeology, Egyptian, A Concise Dictionary of (M. Brodrick and 
A. Anderson Morton). Methuen. 3s. 6d. 
Catholic Directory, The (1902). Burns and Oates. 
England under the Jews (Joseph Banister). 


Horace 


Is. 6d. net. 
Banister. Is. 


How to Choose your Insurance Company (Charles Cox). Argus 
Printing Company. 2s. 6d. 
Mathieson’s Handbook for Investors for 1902. Mathieson. 2s. 6d. 


net. 

National Policy: a Speech delivered at Chesterfield, December 16, 
1901, by Lord Rosebery. Humphreys. Is. 

‘* Picture Shakespeare, The’: Macbeth. Blackie. 1s. 


Shakespeare, The Works of (3 vols. Limp leather). Newnes. 
Ios. 6d. 
Tennyson : In Memoriam (Limp leather). Newnes. 3s. net. 


Traces of the Elder Faiths of Ireland (W. G. Wood-Martin. 2 vols). 
Longmans. 30s. net. 

Works of George Eliot, The: Vol. IX. : The Spanish Gypsy, Jubal, 
and other Poems; Vol. X. : Theophrastus Such, Essays, Leaves 


from a Note Book (Library Edition). Blackwood. 10s. 6d. 
each. 
REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR JANUARY, 1902 :— Crampton’s 


Magazine, 6d. ; The Imperial and Asiatic Quarterly, 5s. net. ; 
Deutsche Rundschau ; The National Review, 2s. 6d. ; Fortnightly 
Review, 2s. 6d. ; Contemporary Review, 2s. 6d. ; Nineteenth 
Century and after, 2s. 6d.; Blackwood’s Magazine, 2s. 6d. ; 
The Monthly Review, 2s. 6d. ; Revue des Deux Mondes, 3fr. ; 
The Century Illustrated Magazine, 1s. 4d.; S. Nicholas, 1s, ; 
The Artist, 1s. ; The Genealogical Magazine, 1s.; La Revue, 
1fr.3¢ ; The Musical Times, 4a. ; Science Gossip, 6d. ; Mercure 
de France, 2fr.25; Harper's Monthly, 1s.; The New Liberal 
Review, 1s.; The Strand, 6d. ; The Sunday Strand, 6d. ; The 
Captain, 6d.; The Wide World Magazine, 6d. ; International 
Journal of Ethics, 2s. 6d. ; Geographical Journal, 2s. ; 


For DECEMBER, 1901 :—East and West, 1Re. ; Revue Britannique. 
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4 January, 1902 


The Saturday Review. 


NOW READY. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by HENRY NEWBOLT. 
No. 16. JANUARY, 1902. 2s. 6d. net. 


EDITORIAL ARTICLES— 
MEMORIES AND PORTRAITS. 
ON THE LINE. 
ENGLAND'S ANTIQUATED FINANCE—FfREDERICK GREENWOOD. 
BRITISH COMMERCE, 1881-1900 (With Diagrams)—J, HOLT SCHOOLING. 
THE LANGUAGE QUESTION IN SOUTH AFRICA~§IR ALEXANDER 
E. MILLER, K.C., C.S.1. 
OUR GERMAN ALLY—ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN. 
TRADE AND THE SPADE IN GERMANY—LAURIE MAGNUS. 
THE OF VACCINATION—@, ARCHDALL REID, M.B., 
4 PLEA FOR AN ENDOWED STAGE—T, STURGE MOORE. 
RELIGIO PUERI—REV. JAMES H. F. PEILE. 
4 FAMOUS MEDIEVAL HUNTING BOOK. (lllustrated)—-W. A. 
BAILLIE-CROHMAN. 
THE NEW BACONIAN MARE'S NEST—REV, FATHER HERBERT 
THURSTON, S.J. 
AN EPISODE—HON, MRS. WEDCWOOD. 
THE SONG OF THE VINE—B, PAUL NEUMAN. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LT.- 


GENERAL SIR HARRY SMITH, Bart., of Aliwal, 


G.C.B., including his services in South America—In the Peninsula and France , 


—At New Orleans—At Waterloo—In North America and Jamaica—In South 
Africa during the Kaffir War—In India during the Sikh War—And at the 
Cape, &c. Edited by G. C. MOORE SMITH. With some Additional 


Chapters supplied by the Editor. With Portraits and Illustrations. Two | 


vols. demy Svo. 24s. net. [Just out. 

The Sfectator says :—‘‘ Nearly six hundred pages alive with energy......as bright 
and gay as a romance by Lever, and it will be many years before we find so brilliant 
an example of simple enthusiasm..... there is not a page of these two admirable 
volumes that is not worth reading.. ... Harry Smith ranks among the happiest men 
that ever lived. But the book is not only happy, it is packed with military wisdom 
= all soldiers may study it with profit......1¢ is edited in the most workmanlike 
fashion. Mr. Moore Smith is to be congratulated nct only upon his material, but 
upon the skill and accuracy wherewith he has handled it.” 


MARY BOYLE, HER BOOK. An 


Autobiography. Edited by the late Sir COURTENAY BOYLE, K.C.B. 
With Portraits and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. [Just out. 


“A perfect storehouse of delightful anecdote.” —Dasly Mait. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


“*The most important Contribution to practical Sociology since 
Mr. CHARLES BOOTH’S great work on “LIFE AND LABOUR IN 


 DOVERTY: 


A Study of Town Life. 
By B. S. ROWNTREE. 


Illustrated with Maps, Photographs, and Diagrams. Demy 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 
“In our judgment, the most important sociological monograph which has appeared 
for many years......A picture of the actual life of the working classes which is un- 
led for complete and convincing realism..,...The scientific student of town- 


volume more valuable for present practical purposes than any other single volume 
in the language.” —Daily Chronicle. 


A NEW GARDEN BOOK. 


THE GARDEN of a COMMUTER’S 


WIFE. Recorded by THe GARDENER. With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
gilt top, 6s. 


INSECT LIFE, SOUVENIRS OF A 
NATURALIST. By J.-H. Fasre. Translated from the French by the 
Author of ‘‘ Mademoiselle Mori.” With a Preface by Davin Suarr, M.A., 
F.R.S. Illustrated by M. Prendergast Parker. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“ The volume is an enchanting one, full of intensely interesting stories of the 
instinct of insects, observed with a caré and an infinite patience that are distinctive 
of the great students of nature.”—Daily Mail. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. A 


Biography by HORACE E. SCUDDER. Illustrated with several Portraits. 
2 vols. Crown 8vo. 15s. net. 
Pleasantly written, and has some attractive portraits.” —Globe. 


THE MAKING OF AN AMERICAN. 


By Jacos A. Rus. With numerous Illustrations. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


NEW BOOK BY JOHN FISKE. 


LIFE EVERLASTING. By Joun Fiske. 


Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. a4 
MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


“SALE PRICES” 


(No. 1 DECEMBER) 


Being a Tabulated List of the Prices at Auction Sales in Europe 
of the Month. 


THE MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT 


“The Connoisseur.” 
Price 8d. 


Now on Sale at all Bookstalls, Newsagents, and Booksellers. 


“SALE PRICES” is indispensable to all Collectors, and an invaluable help to Solicitors, 
Auctioneers, Estate and Insurance Agents, as it provides the actual Market Value of nearly 
any article—Pictures, Engravings, Porcelain, Furniture, Silver and Sheffield Plate, Stamps, 


Coins, Medals, Antique Clocks and Watches. 


Editorial Office : 37 King St., Covent Garden, W.C. Publishing Office : ‘‘The Artist,” 27 Chancery Lane, W.C. 
27 
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The Saturday Review. 


4 January, 1902 


THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 
AND AFTER. 


For January, 1902, 
Commences a New Volume, and contains Contributions by 


LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR ANDREW CLARKE, G.C.M.G., C.B., C.1.E. 
(Agent-General for Victoria). Our Nava. Position IN EASTERN Seas. 
LESLIE STEPHEN. 


SIR JOSHUA FITCH. 
H. CANDLER. 
(1) Mrs. Gattur’s CyrHer Storvy—A Repity To Mr. MALLOcK. 
R. B. MARSTON. 
(2) Mrs. Cyrner Story-A To Mr. Mattock— 
Bacon — SHAKESPEARE— Pope. 
THE REV. PROFESSOR EYNE. 
TURNING-POINT IN OLD TESTAMENT STupy. 
THE HON. LADY HELY- HUTCHINSON, 
FeMALE EmiGRaATION TO SouTH AFRICA. 
EDWIN C. BURGIS. 
LADY PRIESTLEY. 
JAMES G. HUTCHINSON. 
JL. A. FULLER MAITLAND. 
HERBERT COOK. 
Titian Live Tro BE NINETY-NINE Years OLp. 
THE HON. ROLLO RUSSELL. 
H. SOMERS SOMERSET. 
LIEUT.-COLONEL PEDDER. 


SIR WEMYSS REID. 


Tue Goop Cause. 


Tue Epucation Pros_em. 


A New Rovte to CanapDa. 
Sir James Pacet anv Louis Pasteur. 
British Lasour—A Workman's View. 


Music versus Tue Opera. 


Tue Repuction or Town Focs. 
Tue KircHen Waccon. 
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NATAL THREE PER CENT. 
CONSOLIDATED STOCK. 


ISSUE OF £1,945,000. 
Price of Issue, £93 per cent. 


Interest payable 1st January and rst July. 
Six Months’ Interest payable rst July, rgo2. 


Principal repayable at par rst January, 1949, the Government of Natal having 
the option to een the Stock at par on or after the 1st January, 1929, on giving 
twelve calendar months’ notice. 

The Government of Natal having complied with the requirements of the Colonial 
Stock Act, 1920, as announced in the ‘‘ London Gazette ” of the 2oth September, 
1901, Trustees are authorised to invest in this Stock subject to the provisions set 
forth in the Trustee Act, 1893. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED, are instructed 
by the GoverNMENT oF NarTA to offer for subscription the above amount of 
Stock, being £445,000, the balance of the amount authorised to be raised under 
Act No. 7 of 1898, and £1,500,020, the first instalment of an amount of £,000,coo 
authorised under Act No. 29 of 1gor of the Natal Legislature, and to be issued in 
accordance with the provisions of the General Loan Law of the Colony. No. 10 
of 1882. f 

The above-mentioned Acts state that the Loan is to be raised for the construction 
and equipment of Railways and for Harbour, Telegraphs and other Public Works 
of a permanent character. 

By the terms of the General Loan Law, No. 10 of 1882, of the Legislature of 
Natal, all Loans raised under authority of an Act of the Legislature are chargeable 
upon and payable out of the revenue of the Colony. 

The Agent-General for Natal has furnished the following statement, giving par- 
ticulars of the trade and revenue returns of the past four years :— 


1838. 189¢. 1900. * 1901. 
Value of Imports ..  £5,323,216 £5,359,259 45.911,518 £9,8:0,co0 
Railway Revenue .. 936,417 940,100 1,242,280 1,7:0,000 
Customs Revenue .. 465,234 430,69) 653,041 80,000 
Total Revenue oe 25114,593 1,929,210 2,33301C4 3,300,000 


* The figures for rg0r include amounts for the last ten days of the year, as 
estimated by the Treasurer of the Colony on the 21st December. 

he Stock offered will be in addition to, andrank favi passu with, the existing 
£2,855,002 “* Natal 3 percent. Consolidated Stock, 1929 1¢44," and will be inscribed 
in accordance with the provisi ns of ‘‘ The Colonial Stock Act, 1877," 42 and 41 
Vict., cap. 52, in the books kept by the London and Westminster Bank, Limited. 

The revenues of the Colony of Natal alone are liable in respect of this Stock and 
the Dividends thereon, and the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom and the 
Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury are not directly or indirectly liable or 
responsible for the payment of the Stock or of the Dividends thereon, or for any 
matter relating thereto.—4o and 41 Vict., cap. 59, sec. 19. 

Applications on the form prescribed will be received at the Lonpon AnD West- 
MINSTER Bank, Limitep, Lothbury, and must be for even hundreds of Stock, 
and be accompanied by a deposit of £5 per cent. on the nominal amount applied for. 

The list will be closed on or before Wednesday, the 8th January, 1902. 

In case of partial allotment, the surplus of the amount paid as deposit will be 
appropriated towards the payment of the instalment due on allotment. 

Payment will be required as follows, viz. :— 

£5 per cent. on Application. 
£:8 on 15th January, 1902. 
£20 oe on 10th February. 1902. 
£25 99 on 10th March, 1902. 
£25 on i0th April, 1902. 
£93 

Payment may be made in full on the rsth January, 1002, or on any subsequent 
~~ under discount at the rate of 24 per cent. per annum. 

“opies of the Acts above mentioned can be seen at the office of the Agent-General 
for Natal, 26 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W., or at the London and West- 
minster Bank, Limited, Lothbury:; and Forms of Application can be obtained at 
that Bank, or at any of its Branches ; at the Natal Bank, Limited, 18 St. Swithin’s 
Lane, E.C. ; and of Messrs. R. Nivison & Co, 8 Finch Lane, E.C. : 

London and Westminscer Bank, Limited, 
Lothbury, London, E.C., 
3rd January, rgo2. 


MENTIONED IN DESPATCHES. 


The 6 numbers of the ARMY AND NAVY GAZETTE, 
containing the various lists of Officers and Men men- 
tioned in despatches and recommendations of Lord 
Roberts, Lord Kitchener and other Generals are still 
on sale. Prices from 64d. post free. The whole six 
sent post free on receipt of 4s. 3a. Send for list show- 
ing what each number contains. Early application is 
necessary as the first numbers are extremely limited, 
and orders will be executed in rotation. 


WAR HONOURS A List of Honours and Promotions in the 

Army for services in South Africa was issued 
AND REWARDS. as a Special Supplement to the Oct. 5 issue 
of the AND Navy Gazette.” A 
Coloured Plate of Indian Imperial Service Corps is also presented with 
that number. 64d. post free. 


THE PUBLISHER, ARMY AND NAvy GAZETTE, 
3 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C 


NOTICES. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
Onited Kingdom. Abroad. 
d. 


Quarter Year OF OF F 
Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 
In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would te glad to be in- 
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RHODESIA EXPLORATION. 


The Most Satisfactory cues yet Rendered. 
Recent 


¢ es seventh ordinary general meeting of the Rhodesia 

Exploration and Development Company, Limited, was held on Monday at 
Winchester House, Old Broad Street, E.C., Mr. John Seear (the chairman of the 
ompany) presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. H. G. Latilla) having read the notice convening the meeting 
and the auditors’ report, 

The Chairman said it was his pleasure to report the continued prosperity of the 
company, and to lay before them the most satisfactory statement yet rendered. The 
facts and figures which appear in the report and balance-sheet bore better 
testimony than all the eloquence that could be indulged in. With regard to 
the profit and loss account the shareholders would see that the expenses in London 
had decreased to the extent of £500. The Buluwayo expenditure, however, was 
larger by the amount of £2,500, which was accounted for by an increase of salaries 
of £1,000, an increase in the general expenses of £670, and an increase in the 
amount for mining proposals abandoned and written off of £850. That expenditure, 
though somewhat larger than last year, really showed a decrease on the ordinary 
working of the company, as on April they took over the agency business of the 
Goldfields of Matabeleland. On the other hand, the amounts received for agency 
fees more than compensated for the additional expenditure. Turning to the other 
side of the account, they had dividends, interest, &c., amounting to £3,015, and 
profit on realisation of shares £22,298. Owing to unfavourable conditions they had 
not realised so large a proportion of their holdings as last year, consequently the 
profit on realisation was something like £18,000 less. Rents and Bulawayo and 
Salisbury offices account amounted to £226. The total available profit 
for the year was £28,609, which, added to the balance brought for- 
ward from last year, made a total available for profit, with the balance 
of the premiums account, of £39,741. The profit since June 30 had been increased 
by £15,465, to which must be added £80,700 premiums received on further shares 
issued or sold since the accounts were made up. The company held shares 
which on December 10 last stood at £212,042, and were set down in their books 
at only £63,000, and showed at the present date a profit of £186,204. Taking the 
total number of shares held by them in all companies, viz., 739,965, they worked 
out roughly at 4s. 9d. per share, which included : 27,108 Chicago Gaika Shares, 1,153 
Selukwe Gold Mine Shares, 47,97s Lomagunda Development Shares, 5,568 Crescens 
{Matabele) Shares, 42.766 Bulawayo Market Shares, and 21,320 Lomagunda Reefs 
Shares. Their subsidi lary companies, as a whole, had an exceedingly good selection 
of properties, while in some cases the existence of payable reefs had already been 
demonstrated. The schedules attached to the report gave every information respect- 
ing their present interests in claims, land, &c. They had purchased and sold a good 


many properties which did not appear in these schedules, as simult ly with 


the acquisition agreements had been entered into for re-sale to one or the other of | 


their subsid‘aries. They are now owned or were interested in 2,198 claims, as against 
2,476 claims last year. It was most desirable to have compact blocks of a claim. 
Sometimes owners of adjoining properties were in a position to cause expense, to 
say nothing of annoyance ; therefore, as a rule, it was a wise policy to incorporate 
those interests in their flotations. The principal changes were due to the elimina- 
tion of 2co claims in the Filabusi district and €o in the Insiza district, which had 
been sold tothe Mayfair Development Company. When last he addressed them 
the board were anticipating the sale of their timber farms to the Wankie Coal 
Company, but that did not come off. Since then arrangements have been 
made with Messrs. Pauling and Co. for the cutting and selling of timber- 
Briefly, Messrs. Pauling and the company had entered into an agreement with the 
Matabele Timber Trust tocut timber on the farms held by that company, which 
were in the immediate neighbourhood of their own farms. The timber was native 
teak, and existed in enormous quantities on the farms over which they had secured 
the right to fell and strip the trees. They were told that the timber was of an ex- 
ceptionally high-class quality, eminently suitable for mining, building. and all 
ordinary purposes, including cabinet-making. Hitherto it had been impracticable 
to handle this timber at a profit, but that state of things had been changed by the 
construction of the railway to the Wankie Coalfields, which would pass right through 
that timber belt. Messrs. Pauling and Co. had agreed to carry the timber to 
Bulawayo for a nominal sum during the time they were engaged in the construction 
of the Wankie Railway, and with that advantage in the company’s favour they 
would be able to compete ad ly. A trial order for 25,000 railway sleepers 
for the Wankie line had  aveniigtone secured, and Mr. Rhodes had promised, 
if that were successfully executed, a further order for 175,000 sleepers. 
Th ose two lines alone meant a very large profit. The manager estimated that 
the company would make a profit of at least 2s. per cube on sleepers, and 
on building timber a profit of 4s. per cube. They had the right to cut from 
the area owned by the Timber Trust up to 500,009 cubic feet, in addition to 
which they had the timber on their own farms. The chairman then alluded in 
detail to the various properties of the company, and in conclusion said that 
with regard to the question of dividend there was no need for him to express 
himself in reference to this particular point, as mention was contained in the 
‘directors’ report. He might say that they would be fully justified in making a very 
much larger distribution than the proposed dividend, but in these times it was as 
well to retain something in hand, and with this idea the directors recommended the 
payment of a 35 per cent. dividend. He thought he was right when he said that 
there was no other company similar to their own whose sphere of operations was in 
Rhodesia that could to-day boast of such an excellent showing. The magnitude of 
their interests demanded very close and unremitting attention ; the amount of work 
which had to be performed was enormous, and each successive year he found it 
more and more difficult to bring his remarks within reasonable limits. He then 
moved the adoption of the report, the motion being seconded by Dr. Hans Sauer, 
who remarked that the industrial progress of South Africa would now go on irre- 
spective of the Boers. The new arrangement with the Portuguese Government 
would, he believed, overcome the labour difficulty. 

The motion was carried unanimously, and the following resolution was then put 
and carried :—‘‘ That au interim dividend of 35 per cent. on the amount of the 
issued capital of the company be declared to all bers of the company in respect 
of the shares held by them on December 30, and that the dividend of 35 per cent. 
declared by the company shall be paid as follows, viz., as to 10 per cent. in cash, 
and 25 per cent. in fully-paid shares of £« each of the Gatling Hill Gold Mining 
Company (Limited), taken for the purpose of such dividend at par, the distribution 
to be made on or before Feuruary 1, 1902.” 

A _vote of thanks to the chairman, directors, and staff concluded the proceedings. 


PEARKS, GUNSTON AND TEE. 


Increasing Business Despite Adverse Conditions. 
Ts fifth ordinary general meeting of the share- 


holders of Pearks, Gunston and Tee, Limited, was held on Saturday, at 
the Holborn Viaduct Hotel, Holborn Viaduct, under the presidency of Mr. T. J. 
Farrell (the chairman of the company). 

The Chairman said they had all been very much disappointed at the continuance 
of the war, and therefore he anticipated that they would feel satisfied at the 
improvement in the figures that had been put before them. In spite of adverse 
circumstances, they had not only held their own as regards the profit of the 
business, but far more than held their own as regards the turnover, and, after all, the 
turnover is everything. He referred to the prosecutions known under the title of 
“* Pearksecuted Butter,” and continued: ‘‘ For some years past there has been 
imported into this country from the British colonies very large quantities of 
butter, good, well-made butter, which has appealed to the fancy of the British 
public with varying success. There were objections to it. It had in many 
instances a flavour not found in any other butter, and although, after a time, the 
public would get used to it, still, as the butter was obtainable only for six months out 
of the twelve, there was always the difficulty of introducing it, and overcoming the 
prejudice at the commencement of every season. We had good reason for assuming 
that this flavour was, to a large extent, due to the withdrawal from the butter of its 
natural milky sweetness through having to be kept in a frozen condition during its 
transportation to this country. We conceived the idea that by blending this butter 
with fresh milk—English full-cream milk—we should, as it were, rehabilitate the 
flavour, and so render it a much more palatable and suitable article than it had 
hitherto proved. Moreover, it would give the butter a much more pliable texture, 
the hardness of the frozen article being the great objection on the part of the public. 
In addition, we realised that by treating it in this way we could secure an almost 
absolute uniformity of butter, to the delight of our ¢ , and « q ly 
to the advancement of the interest of the business. Well, to cut a long story short, 
we tried the experiment, and it proved a success.” Their mode of treatment 
enabled them to retail the butter at a price considerably below that charged 
for good butter by competitors, and, although they did not obtain as 
much profit—in fact, he had reason to believe they did not get one-third the 
profit per hundredweight their competitors did—they reaped the advantage by 
continued increasing sales, through giving the public a delicious, palatable 
butter at a very cheap price, which they thoroughly enjoy. The crime was 
| that they used British butter, the best that can be obtained, made by their own 
kith and kin. He used English milk, and did all this in England. If they had 
done so anywhere else, there would have been none of this persecution—it can be 
| called by no other name. Their sales began to increase by leaps and bounds, and 
| 


their customers prefer Pearks’s butter to any foreign butter, much to the alarm of 

their competitors, who began to worry themselves and the local auth orities. Several 

prosecutions were instituted against them ; butas the analyst declared that the article 

he analysed was made from milk or cream, or both, and as this is the only lega 

definition of butter, the summonses were dismissed. An inspector from the Board 
| of Agriculture came and asked to be allowed to see the factory. He stated in open 
| court that everything was straight and above-board, and that there was no conceal- 
| ment whatever. The magistrate, however, held that they were wrong in selling 
| without a notice, and the case was carried to the Divisional Court, who upheld the 
| magistrate’s decision. Immediately a decision was given against them they gave 
| in every possible way notice to the public of the nature of the butter. The public* 
| in these days of competition, know full well what they want; they buy Pearks’s 
butter because they like it, and because they find Pearks’s butter better than any 
other butter, and it is bought by all classes. He then moved the adoption of the 
report and accounts. 

Mr. Lensh seconded the motion. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Finch proposed a vote of thanks to the chairman and directors, and remarked 
that he believed they were going to have one of the most successful companies in 
the provision trade. 

Mr. J. D. Brown seconded the motion, which was unanimously passed. 

Mr. Cansfield, in acknowledging the compliment, said the last six months had 
been a very trying period for the directors. It was sometimes rather hard work to 
get through one police-court ; but they had been through 50, and were quite pre- 
pared to go through another 520 if necessary. All new industries had battles to 
fight, and there was nothing in their case to cause alarm. He thought, consider- 
ing all the circumstances, the shareholders would be perfectly satisfied with the 
balance-sheet. The directors had written off large sums for depreciation, instead 
of paying the money away in dividends to the ordinary shareholders, and he was 
quite sure that the next twelve months would prove one of the best periods they 
had ever experienced. 

The p dings then ter 
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BIRKBECK BANK, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


CURRENT ACCOUNTS. 
y 4 on the minimum monthly balances, when not yA 
drawn below £100. 
10 DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 10 
a 0 on Deposits, repayable on demand. 3 h 


STOCKS AND SHARES. 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free, 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Telephone No. 5 Ho 


born. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Binxseck, Lonvon.” 


STANDARD BANK of SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd. 


Bankers to the Government of the ya of Good Hope.) 
Head , 10 Clement's Lane, Lombard S' London, E.C., and 
90 Branches in South 


Subscribed Capital ee oe oe ++ 5,000,000 
Paid-up Capital .. ee «+ £1,250,000 
This Bank grants drafts on, and transacts every of 
the principal towns in Cape Colony, Natal, tal, Orange iver Colony, Transvaal, 
British Central Africa, and East Africa. graphic remittances made, 
| Deposits received for fixed periods. Terms 


WILLIAM SMART, London Manager. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS. 


THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY. 


POCKET VOLUMES, printed upon fine thin paper. Pott 8v>. cloth gilt top, 2s. net each; leather, gilt edges, 3s. net each. 
THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. by Cuaritrs THE DEEMSTER. By Hatt Caine. 


READE. 
IT 18 NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND.” by NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. By Rosert Louis STEVENson, 


Reape. j (Shortly. 
FAMILIAR STUDIES OF MEN AND BOOKS. UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. by — 


__ RoserT Louis STEVENSON. Harpy. (Shortly, 


THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. By ‘Cuarzes Reape. A New Edition. Illustrated by 16 


Photogravure and 84 Half-tone Illustrations by Matt. B. HEWERDINE. Small gto. cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. net. 
“* A most sumptuous edition......A finer copy than this could not be desired...... The illustrations show great artistic power.”—Pa// Mail Gazette. 


LOVE, COURTSHIP, AND MARRIAGE. By the Rev. E. J. Harpy, Author of “‘ How to be Happy 


though Married.” Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. “ This trio is charmingly analysed...... It is essentially a book for the home.” —Zcho. 
THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BUCHANAN. With Portrait in each 


Volume. 2 vols. - crown 8vo. buckram, 12s. = It will be welcomed.’ "—Ontlh look. 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE GRAND BABYLON HOTEL. By Arnotp Bennett, Author of ‘‘ The Gates of Wrath.” (yan, o, 


JUDAH PYECROFT, PURITAN. By Harry Linpsay, Author of ‘‘ Methodist Idylls.” (Fan. 16, 
A BLOW OVER THE HEART. By Rosert Macuray, Joint Author of ‘‘ The Vision Splendid.” (yan. 23. 
THE CAT’S-PAW. By B. M. Croker. With 12 Illustrations by Fred. Pegram. [Yan 30. 
THE OLD BANK. By Wiuiam Westa_t, Author of ‘‘ With the Red Eagle.” [Shortly. 
FAN FITZGERALD. By H. A. Hinxson. (Shortly. 
THE SHADOW OF THE ROPE. By E. W. Hornunc. [Shortiy. 


A STUMBLE BY THE WAY. By L. T. Meape, Author of ‘‘ The Diary of a Doctor.” 


* Brightly and pleasantly written.” —Scotsman. 

DESPAIR'S LAST JOURNEY. By D. Curistie Murray, Author of ‘ Joseph’s Coat.” 
A curiously fascinating book.” — Star. 

DUMB. By the Hon. Mrs. Watter R. D. Forses. 


** Holds the interest of the reader from first to last."—G/asgow Herald. 


THE TRIUMPH OF HILARY BLACHLAND. By Bertram Mitrorp, Author of “The Gun- 


” &c. 
A full, adventurous story." —Bookman. 


THE PURPLE CLOUD. By M. P. Suiet, Author of ‘‘ The Yellow Danger,” &c. 


** Vigorous, daring, and original in conception.”"— Speaker. 


THE LOVER’S PROGRESS. Told by Himse tr, and ‘‘ Dedicated to all who Love.” 
= = a a, Mr. G. R. Sims, and the late G. A. Sala had collaborated upon an imaginary autobiography...... some such book would, we fancy, have been 
the result." — A thenaum. 


A SOWER OF WHEAT. By Harotp Binptoss, Author of “ Ainslie’s Ju-Ju.” 


* An able and attractive novel.”—Literary World. 
THE CANKERWORM: Being Episodes « of a Woman's Life. By GzorcE MANVILLE FENN. 
“ There is very little in it that the fascinated reader is likely to skip "—Daily Telegraph. 
A FIGHT TO A FINISH. By FLorence Warpen. 
“A breezily thrilling story.” —Ziterature. 
THE HOUSE ON THE SCAR. By Bertua Tuomas. Second EDITION. 
“ Abundantly clever.”— Ladies’ Field. 


THE WEALTH OF MALLERSTANG. By Atcernon Gissinc. 


A powerful story." —Court Circular. 


THREE MEN OF MARK. By Saran TyrTter. 


“* Sarah Tytler can be depended upon to give us always good and original work.” —Ladies' Pictoriad. 


ONLY A NIGGER. ‘By Epmunp MitcuHe tt, Author of ‘‘ The Lone Star Rush,” &c. 


- “Recalls Du Boisgobey at his best... ... The ‘story carries the the render er along like a cataract. "—Literature, 


TALES OF A DYING RACE. By Atrrep A. Gusce. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
““* Mr. Grace has done for the New Zealand that is passing “eed very much what Mr. Bret Harte did for California, and what Mr. Kipling did for the India that 
abides ; that i is to sav, he has done exceedingly well.’ "Academy. a 


THREE-AND-SIXPENNY BOOKS. 
HIS MASTERPIECE. By Emue Zora. Edited by E.A. THE JOY OF LIFE. By EmiLe Zoia. Edited by E. A. 


Vizetelly. (Shortly. Vizetelly. 
A BLIND MARRIAGE. By Georce R. Sims. THE FOURTH GENERATION. by Sir Water 
. By B. M. Croker. With 6 Illustrations by Sidne BESANT. 
AS A WATCH IN THE NIGHT.” By Mrs. 
THE INIMITABLE MRS. MASSINGHAM. By PRaep. 
Courrtox. PHILIP WINWOOD. By R. Nerson STEPHENS. 
ANDROMEDA. By Rovert Bucuanan. 6 Illustrations. 


NEW SERIES OF TWO- SHILLING NOVELS. 


Bound in picture cloth boards, flat backs. 
HIS OWN GHOST. By D. Curisrig MurRAyY.  [Shortly. oF, KATHERINE’S BY THE TOWER. By WALTER 
ESANT. 
IN A HOLLOW OF THE HILLS. By Brer Harve. 
SPORT AND S . By Byron WEBBER. rel 
THE WATERS OF EDERA. By Ovipa. 

DORA MYRL, THE LADY DETECTIVE. By McD. 

Bopxin, K.C. THE LADY FROM NOWHERE. By Fercus Ilume, 


VINCENT TRILL, OF THE DETECTIVE SERVICE. jy LoNDON'’S HEART. By Groxce K. Sis 
y Dick Donovan. : 
DARK DEEDS. By Dick Donovan. JOAN, THE CURATBE. By FLoreNcE WARDEN. 
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